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Why do you use a vanilla extract that is not 
satisfactory when you can always have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


which is made from the finest Mexican beans, by 
insisting upon it. 
For sale by the best grocers throughout the Uni- 


ted States, 
Joseph Burnett Co., 


Boston, Mass. s 
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F, A. WATERMAN, 
EXPERT 
BOSTON GUIDE 


Personally conducts delightful 
parties in Boston or Cambridge, 
quickly explaining the Interest- 
ing and Historic Places and 
Buildings seen We wt wt 


| 3-Hour Trips, 50c. Each Person 
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- 2.30 front of Park Street 
Church, Boston (opposite 122 
Tremont Street—Near Boston | 
Common.) Wait opposite in | 
Pollock photograph store, 10 
Hamilton Place we ww 
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F. A. WATERMAN, 10 Hamilton Pl. | 
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ALGO SOBRE LA EDUCACION EN BOSTON 
Por. M. de Moreira 


El] nombre indfgeno de la peninsula en 
que hoy se encuentra esta ciudad, era Shaw- 
mut que significa fuente de agua viva. Las 
primeros emigrantes la llamaron Tremont 
6 Trimountain, 4 causa de los tres mon- 
tecillos que se alzan en el Neck, pero por 
causa de los Puritanos oriundos de la Bos- 
ton inglesa prevalecié este nombre para la 
ciudad que fundaron. 

De todas las ciudades americanas la 
cuna de la libertad es Boston. En efecto, 
comenzé la revolucién cuya causa ocasional 
fueron los famosos impuestos y el pueblo 
amotinado arrojé al mar el té importado de 
Inglaterra. En las inmediaciones se livré 
el dia 17 de Junio 1775 la batalla de Bun- 
ker’s Hill, y Washington venciendo todos los 
obstaculos entré en-.ella el 17 de Marzo, 
1776. 

Pero Boston no es solamente la cuna de 
la libertad, de la independencia de un 
pueblo tan progresivo como los Americanos ; 
es también la cuna de la libertad intel- 
lectual, de la educacidén que hace este pueblo 
tan joven, esta nacién tan nueva, la primera 
del mundo por su educacidén publica. 

Ya en el afio 1634 Boston tenia una 
escuela publica de latin y de esta epoca por 
ac& mostré 4 las diferentes naciones del 
mundo que puede hacer una instruccién 
gratis y liberal para un pueblo. No hay 
una ciudad en el mundo que did luz 4 mds 
hombres de talentos que esta: Carver, Brad- 
ford, Endicott, Winthrop, Vane, Pickering, 
Knox, Lincoln, John Adams, Dane, Quincy, 
J. Q. Adams, Webster, Sumner, Wilson, 
Andrew, Choate, Parsons, Shaw, Story, 
Everett, Phillips, Garrison, Mann, Howe, 
Allen, Devens, Bartlett, Putnam, Franklin, 
Bowditch, Pierce, Agassiz, Bulfinch, Morse, 
Morton, Bell, Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Parkman, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Cop- 
ley, Hunt, Edwards, Channing, Brooks and 
Gordon. 

La educacién ptiblica aqui es una gloria 
del pafs, ; y porqué? 

Porque, se toman los nifios de la edad de 4 
afios y principian 4 ensefiarlos en los “ Kin- 
dergartens ”’ las cosas necesarias 4 la vida. 
Esta ensefianza no es una que causa 4 las 
nifios mucho trabajo mental, al contrario se 
ensefia todo con canto y con juguete. Pero 
un nifio de esa edad se recuerda mas cosas 
ensefiado jugando que de cualquiera otra 
manera. 


A la edad de 6 afios el nifio entra en la 
escuela publica primaria. 

En esta escuela el nifio se quede 3 6 4 
afios. El maestro toma cuidado de in- 
teresar al nifio en sus lecciones, y de in- 
teresarle de una manera prdctica. Libros 
son muy poco empleadas, cosa que hace la 
tar-a del maestro mds diffcil, pero hace el 
nifio mds atentivo 4 oir lo que el maestro 
esta diciendo. 


De la escuela primaria, el nifio pasa 4 la 
escuela de gramatica y allf se queda 5 6 6 
afios y después entra en la “ High School. ” 
Acabando esta ya estd preparado para 
entrar en un colegio. 


De la escuela del “ Kindergarten” hasta 
la high school incluida, toda esta ensefianza 
es dado al-nifio gratis, y por maestros que 
antes de recibir esta posicién responsable de 
formar el juicio de _nifios, son obligados de 
pasar exdmenes muy diffciles. 


Esta predileccién por los estudios y las 
ciencias hace que en un radio de doce 
millas del centro de la ciudad, hay univer- 
sidades y colegios que tienen una gran fama 
por todo el mundo entero como: Harvard 
College, Radcliffe College, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Tufts College, Boston University, 
Boston College, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston Museum of fine Arts, 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


También un otro resultado de este deseo 
de aprender es ilustrado en la Biblioteca 
Publica de esta ciudad, una de las mds 
grandes del mundo. 


El edificio de esta Biblioteca Ptiblica 
cubre mds de dos acres y medio, costé 
$2,500,000 y contiene con sus anexos mds 
de 1,300,000 libros. 


En nuestras bibliotecas ptiblicas vemos 
solamente personas de ciencias 6 estudiantes 
ya de cierta edad, pero aquf el espectdculo 
que se presente 4 nuestra vista es muy di- 
ferente: gentes de todas clases, del labrador 
al millonario, del nifio al hombre viejo, 
todos estan allf estudiando, leyendo libros 
de historia, de geografia, de leyes, de 
ciencias. 

Sf, Boston debe ser orgulloso de sus 
antepasados que han principiado este 
movimiento intelectual y también de sus 
hijos que han continuado este movimiento 
y han hecho de él una gloria del Nuevo 
Mundo. 
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HERE is a picturesque interest in 
7 the rush accompanying the closing 

days of Congress. The composite 
character of American life and tem- 
perament is emphasized in the last 
days of the session. The weather is 
hot, collars wilt, tempers are ruffled. 
Acrimonious debate becomes dramatic 
in the form of biting personalities, and 
epigramatic “keynotes” flung out for 
use in the fall campaign. The ‘“Con- 
gressional Record” grows more pon- 
derous day by day with the unspoken 
speeches written and dumped in, post 
haste, for campaign ammunition, to 
be widely circulated on government 
franks—tfor the government “pays the 
freight.” 


* * - 


The single arc light on the very apex 
of the capitol shines out at night like 
an evening star, shedding a shimmer- 
ing white reflection over the massive 
dome. This is the signal of “overtime” 
at the capitol. 

A night session in the Senate is quite 
as impressive asan opera. The ladies’ 
gallery is always well filled, and the 
fair visitors take their places, white- 
gloved and armed with fans, wearing 
the expectant theatre expression 
on their faces. The gorgeous array 
of hats and bonnets that defy all at- 


tempt at analysis or description sug- 
gest a bed of rhododendrons. What 
the ruling motif is in woman’s array 
has never been stated in words—the 
subtle attractiveness of it all is as 
undefinable as it is irresistible. 


In the gallery there are other auditors 
who attend sessions quite as regu- 
larly as those on the floor, and it 
is said that this is the best point of 
vantage for the successful lobbyists 
who make their important observations 
from the gallery when the Senate isin 
session, and gather intuitively the 
essential points of the personality of 
the men whom they desire to influence. 

Inside the Senate chamber there 
is not an electric light or gas jet 
visible. An aureole of arc lights, just 
above the glass roof, furnishes all the 
light of the chamber, and there is a 
mellowed softness in the effect that 
suggests foyer and footlights. At the 
night session, the messengers at the 
doors are more officious than ever, 
feeling the weight of responsibility on 
their shoulders, with no restriction 
from the fear of affecting box office 
receipts. 


* + 


Senator Pettigrew begins his speech 
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on the Philippine question. He punc- 
tuates the address by making many 
excerpts, and the reading intonation 
no matter how important the subject 
may be, scarcely rouses the keen in- 
terest of his auditors. Senatorial 
courtesy demands a respectful hearing 
for these speeches, which are de- 
livered, not to those present, but to the 
thousands who must hereafter read 


AT CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S GARDEN PARTY 






RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


when the avalanche of campaign liter- 
ature is loosened. The closing days of 
Congress usually witness the time- 
honored struggle between the Senate 
and the House over appropriation bilis. 

These are anxious moments for the 
senators and members with special 
bills in charge. The lobbyist has re- 
laxed his efforts and the responsibility 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE 


falls on the senator or congressman in 
charge of the bill, tracing it through 
both branches, to the departments and 
even to the White House to see that 
the President’s signature is affixed 
thereto. 

General Wheeler, one of the most 
lovable little men who ever wore epau- 
lets, called frequently at the White 
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House, coming up the stairs two steps. 
at a time (the stairs which are a terror 
to senators and congressmen) never rc- 
laxing his efforts until his appoint- 
ment was made. Then came the mat- 
ter of confirmation. Up to the Capitol 
again and again went General Wheeler 
to see that there was no hitch in the few 
remaining hours in securing prompt 
action on the confirmation of Gen- 
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eral Otis’ promotion, upon which his 
own appointment as brigadier-general 
depended. 


A day in the life of a senator at the 
close of a session certainly approaches 
the “strenuous.” Iwas at the home 
of a prominent senator at 9.30a. m., 
and there were over thirty callers 
ahead of me. At his committee room 
were more callers, and a mass of mat- 
ters to be acted uponatira.m. He 
had a speech to make that day, impor- 
tant bills to watch, running debate to 
attend to; he was called out to the 
Marble Room to greet and listen 
pensively to over a score of per- 


PRINCESS ARIBERT, GRANDDAUGHTER OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
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sons. After an hour for dinner at 
7p. m., callers again streamed upon 
him until 11.30 p.m., and then he 
called his secretary to answer a large 
accumulation of correspondence. How 
long he sleeps no one knows. If any- 
one thinks an active senator does not 
earn his salary, he simply does not 
know what he is talking about. 


o * * 


There was something almost domes- 
tic in the way the senators gathered 
about the presiding officer's desk late 
in the afternoon and informally talked 
over the program for an evening 
session, pledging their senatorial 
honor that only such and such things 
should be taken up. There was a 
committee-room colloquy about it all, 
followed by a general rush to hasten 
through with the work in hand and 
defeat those designing members of the 
House on the conference committee, 
who had been giving senatorial dig- 
nity such a twinge. 


On the last day of the session the 
President makes his only visit to the 
Capitol, and occupies a room on the 
Senate side ready to sign the bills 
that are rushed through during the 
closing hours and minutes, leaving 
the calendar free and clear. Presi- 
dent McKinley also went over to the 
House side, where there was a little 
more excitement. Congressmen Fitz- 
gerald, Tawney and others gathered 
about the speaker’s desk and led in sing- 
ing the various national airs. When 
“Dixie” was struck up, the southern 
yell fairly raised the roof. It was an 
inspiring scene. No matter how bitter 
and rancorous had been the day’s pro- 
ceedings from a partisan standpoint, 
the Fifty-Eighth Congress closed in 
cordial expressions of good will, good 
fellowship and patriotism that were 
truly American. When the hands of 
the clock reached 5 p. m., Speaker 
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Henderson's gavel fell, and in pursu- 
ance of a time-honored custom, the 
newspaper correspondents in the gal- 
lery sang the long-meter doxology. 


MISS MARTHA HICHBORN 
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the President’s office at night, sits 
reading a magazine—of course it is 
the “National.” In the half-lighted 









Then came the rush, with precisely 
the same spirit as that indicated 
in the “last day of school.” With 
hurried good-byes and hand-shak- 
ings, the members parted to pre- 
pare for the campaign this fall, 
which is to determine the length 
of their political careers. 


Just before and after the ad- 
journment of Congress, the exec- 
utive labors most assiduously for 
many hours. The President’s su- 
pervision and confirmation of men 
and measures is no sinecure. The 
White House on “working nights” 
—which is about every night dur- 
ing the closing days of Congress, 
and after the social functions have 
ceased—illustrates the fact fre- 
quently stated that in no other 
country are the governmental 
functions conducted in so simple 
and business-like a manner. At 
eleven o'clock, p. m., as I walk 
up through the grounds the yel- 
low glare of the gas lights and 
the dazzling white of the electric 
arcs scattered through the grounds 
make a fascinating picture, as 
they illumine the rich June foliage, 
The great electric light at the en- 
trance brings out the stately col- 
onial columns in clear relief. There 
is an echo of the swift rushing of 
carriage and auto on the avenue, but 
inside the grounds there is an air of 
business quietude. 





A warm June evening in Washing- 
ton is not just the time for work—but 
it is a busy time at the White House. 
Up stairs nearly all the clerks and 
stenographers have gone, and the door- 
keeper who has charge of the door of 
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room—the scene of unusual activity 
during the day—there is now an air 
of dignity and restfulness. Four clocks 
strike the hour in succession: first a 
tiny treble, then a roaring bass; later 
a faltering alto, and finally a screech- 
ing tenor. It seems as if they have 
been timed to render an hourly chime, 
and each has a solo, to preclude 
church choir jealousy. The stillness 
and quietude grows deeper and more 
pronounced each hour; the croaking 
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frogs and chirping crickets in the Mall 
the nocturnal 
In the cabinet room Presi- 


retard the tempo in 
chorus. 
dent McKinley and Sec- 
retary Cortelyou concen- 
trate their attention 
for hours upon the great 
mass of accumulated pa- 
pers. Aring for a glass 
of water is the only call 
that has summoned the 
messenger during four 
hours of night work. 
Every detail is carefully 
systemized so that the least 
possible delay is avoided 
in the despatch of public 
business. In these quiet, 
still hours of night, the 
important work of the 
chief executive is done, 
and it is very long past 
midnight when he passes 
out, through the double 
doors to the residential 
portion of the White 
House, to obtain rest pre- 


paratory to the influx of visitors that 
begins as early as 9.30 or 


o'clock. Then, 
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after a few 
letters to be given a stenographer in 
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the last watch, Secretary Cortel- 
you closes up the business of the 
day and the lights at the White 


MR. BROMLEY AND HIS BRIDE, THE DAUGHTER OF SIR JULIAN 
PAUNCEFOTE, AT CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S GARDEN PARTY 
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House go out. The strenuous life of 
even g an American penetrates even the 
more _ highest official places, and this is in 
sharp contrast to the leisurely life of 

royalty and _ aristocracy 





THE OCTAGON HOUSE 








in Europe. 

The old Octagon House, 
now aclub, was the struc- 
ture in which Dolly Madi- 
son reigned after the 
White House had _ been 
sacked and destroyed in 
1814. The White House 
has not been damaged 
much since that time. 
There is talk of building 
a new executive mansion, 
worthy of the name and 
the nation. And yet, 
could the people feel sat- 
isfied to give up a place 
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which has been occupied by all the 
presidents, and is so replete with 
national tradition? 

President McKinley’s fondness for 
children was further emphasized at 
the children’s day’s exercises at the 
Metropolitan church. He _ arrived 
rather early in a closed carriage, 
stepped out without the a-d of the foot- 
man, turning and raising his hat 
to Mrs. McKinley, who remained within 


THE BRITISH LEGATION 
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operatic in effect. The church was 
elaborately decorated with great 
masses. of palms and ferns, banks of 
odorous flowers, and singing birds in 
cages. A sea of bright and happy faces 
mad:2aninspiringscene. The long pro- 
gram of speeches and dialogue com- 
bined a strongly patriotic and earnest 
christian spirit. The little ones clam- 
bered to their seats, all unconscious 
of errors in speech, or any pomp. 
In no other country but ours, could 








the carriage. The front pews and the 
platform were reserved for the Sunday 
school scholars and teachers. The 
President sat in the third pew, in the 
midst of children, and entered heartily 
into the special exercises of the occa- 
sion, singing a double bass and keep- 
ing Senator Fairbanks, who came in 
later, in the right key. The children 
entered singing a stirring processional, 
led by acornet and pipe organ, almost 








the chief executive remain so close 
to the people, and take part with 
children in their festivities on such 
occasions. The stirring recessional 
was sung and the little ones marched 
out before the President left his 
seat. No great function of state ever 
brought forth a happier and more 
serene and satisfied expression than 
was evidenced in his greetings to the 
little children. 
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There are many tragedies under the 
brighter and more imposing scenes of 
Washington life. In one of the cheaper 


ARTHUR MAC ARTHUR, JR., ENSIGN U. S. NAVY 
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restaurants in Washington, where an 


egg, a roll and coffee may be 
secured for nine cents, an old man 
was speaking. “I slept in the parks 
last night,” he said to a companion, “I 
could not sell much yesterday.” 
Twenty years ago he was one of the 
most prominent public menin Wash- 
ington. His signature, perhaps,remains 
attached to many important public 
documents. Now forgotten and for- 
saker, sleeping in parks, peddling 
medicines—all this among the scenes 
of his prosperity—he awaits an obscure 
death. Few of his old friends and ac- 
quaintances remain at the capital, and 
he is one of many political “derelicts.” 
When the old man’s companion told 


WASHINGTON 


me of the misfortunes of this man, 
there was nothing in the recital to in- 
spire a desire for a political career. 
The death of his wife and two chil- 
dren was the blow that crushed him,and 
the proud spirit was broken when an 
unjust political persecution followed; 
and now he is simply called “queer.” 
During the war he rendered important 
and valiant service for the govern- 
ment, that called for even more hero- 
ism than that required on the battle- 
field, but the fact that he did not bear 
arms, and defied his persecutors in a 
political embroglio later, left him an 
object of public charity. 


One of thestrongest men in the Sen- 
ate is Senator John C. Spooner of Wis- 
consin. He is a ready debater, a very 
forceful speaker, and is always in 
earnest. He has won the sobriquet of 
“the little giant” in his own state, and 
no United States senator was ever 
nearer the hearts of hisconstituents. If 
senators were elected by the people, 
John C. Spooner would continue to be 


DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR, WEST POINT CADET 
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elected from Wisconsin by large ma- 
jorities. It is interesting to see the 
fire fly when he joins in a red hot de- 
bate; and he carries on the most de- 
termined and successful contests on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Washington society was favored in 
June with avisit from a granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. The Princess 
Aribert is about thirty-four years of 
age, the youngest daughter of Princess 
Helena, and a great favorite. Her 
husband’s estates are in Denmark, 
where she was born, her father being 
Prince Anistrom, of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. She is the first one of the 
royal family of Eng'and to visit this 
country since the Prince of Wales. It 
is interesting to know how famil- 
iar many Washington people are 
with the mysteries of royal 
titles and pedigrees. The 
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Every member has his special bill, 
and the appeal for “unanimous con- 
sent” for consideration of some special 
bill is unusual, while there are times 
when the objectors like Senators Wol- 
cott and Pettigrew have their innings. 
Senator Tillman, walking up and 
down near his seat and twirling his 
glasses, seemed at peace and in a jok- 
ing mood at an evening session, when 
Senator Wolcott objected to his ap- 
propriation for the Charleston, S. C., 
exposition. He went over to the Colo- 
rado senator to expostulate in a good- 
natured way, but the Rocky Mountain 
senator, attired in evening dress, and 
alertly watching over the bills, was re- 
lentless. Senator Frye isan ideal pre- 
siding officer on such occasions. He 
rushes business along at lightning ex- 
press speed, and in putting the mo- 


GENERAL MAC ARTHUR, YOUNGEST MAJOR-GENERAL 
NITED STATES ARMY 





corps at Washington stim- ia 
ulates an interest in roy- 
alty at Washington that 
does not exist in any other 
American city. Still this 
influence does notaffect the 
democratic simplicity of a 
large number of states- 
men, legislators and offi - 
cials who are first, last and 
always truly American in 
spirit and bearing. One 
of the leading anbassa- 
dors recently told me that 
the composite of Ameri- 
can character represented 
by the shifting represen- 
tation in Congress was 
one of the most interesting 
studies of the age. 

It is in the Titanic strug- 
gles at the close of Congress 
that the most important 
measures are decided. 
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tions, does not give time between: the 
calls for ayes and nays viva voc: ‘0 go 
through the formalities of a response 
from the senators. 


“Do you know,” said a prominent 
congressman, that we are getting upa 
funny story syndicate to work overa 
new lot of campaign stories, chang- 
ing names and dates, for the fall cam- 
paign. Ittakes Senator Chauncey De- 
pew to make over an old story, entirely 
beyond the recognition of its warmest 
and closest friends. The sense of hu- 
mor is a saving grace among politicians, 
as well as in any other profession.” 


At a time when the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Sul- 
tan of Turkey were strained to the 
utmost, and the wires between Con- 
stantinople and the State department 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Taken expressly for ‘The National Magazine.” 
by Strobmeyer & Wyman 


Copyright 1 900, 
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were hot, the ranking admiral of Tur- 
key called upon President McKinley 
and had along chat. The visitor was 
ashort man with bushy black hair, cut 
close and pompadour. He speaks 
good English and is very much inter- 
ested in American affairs. He had 
mislaid his white Fedora hat, and had 
probably forgotten that he did not 
wear a _ fez or a chapeau. As 
the search proceeded I heard him say 
one little word that indicates his 
higher civilization. It was a short ex- 
plosive, exclamatory word, often 
spoken, but which does not look well in 
print. 


They are telling some poker stories 
on a number of prominent public men. 
It may be that poker and politics go 
together, but there is a suspicion that 
poker stories are promiscuously cre- 

dited to politicians, as all 
humorous stories emanated 
from Abraham Lincoln in 
some way or other. It is 
suggested that poker is in- 
valuable to public men to 
enable them to ‘become 
diplomats, and train them 
to control the facial mus- 
cles on occasions when it 
is indispensable to disguise 
all inward feelings and 
score a point by a decided 
bluff. If these are the 
qualifications of a poker 
player—well, no moreneed 
be said. 


The distinction of being 
the youngest major-general 
of the line of the army to- 
day belongs to General 
Arthur Mac Arthur, who 
when eighteen won a 
medal of honor for con- 
spicuous bravery in action 
at Missionary Ridge, Nov. 
25, 1863. Arthur Mac Ar- 
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thur, Jr., the general’s oldest son and 
namesake, is an ensign in the navy. 
He is an honor graduate of the naval 
Academy, class of 1896, and received 
his diploma before he reached his 
twentieth year. He served in Cuban 
waters during the entire blockade, and 
is now serving in the Philippines on 
the gunboat “Yorktown.” Douglas 
Mac Arthur, the second son, is now 
a cadet at the military academy, 
West Point. He won his cadetship 
by competitive examination, and has 
the distinction of standing number 
one in a class of 147 men, and also of 
being number one in every subject and 
class. These gallant sons of a gallant 
father are splendid specimens of the 
American young manhood that is a 
glory to the nation. 


Senator Hanna made his debut as a 
stand-up-and-fight debater 
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drew Johnson to his grandchilren. “It 
was a merry event,” said one of the 
present attendants at the Capitol who 
was there. “President Johnson was 
very fond of his.grand-children, and he 
took part in the festivities with a great 
deal of zest. WhenI recall the costumes 
of the ladies of that period, with great 
bulging hoopskirts and crinoline, I 
think what a curiosity it would seem 
to the young people of to-day to look 
in upon that scene. 


Memories of lLongfellow’s ‘“Hia- 
watha” were recalled when a delega- 
tion of full-blooded Indians was re- 
ceived by the President. The visitors 
were chiefs with hyphenated names,and 
most of them understood English and 
appreciated the informa! talk given by 
the President. One of them was very 
old—nearly reaching the century 
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on the floor of the Senate 
this month. It was plainly 
seen that he was stirred up 
on the armor plate debate, 
and he joined in the discus- 
sion in dead earnest. He 
carried his little cane to 
gesture with, and s emed 
in the matter of repartee 
able to combat the biting 
epigrams of Senator Till- 
man. Even the venerable 
Senator Hoar, who wears 
his green goggles at the 
night sessions, could not 
wither the implacable 
Hanna. Senator Wetmore 
is frequently pointed out 
by strangers as Senator 
Hanna, and wedrs_ the 
honors gracefully. 





* * * 


One of the few balls 
given in the White House 
in fifty years was that 
tendered by President An- 
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mark, and almost blind—but he in- favorite and most appropriate rendez- 
sisted on seeing in person the Great vous for many of the leading artists. 
Father of the nation, and carried back : * 

to his people on the reservation the 
kind-greetings of the President. 


* * * HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, MEMBER OF 


CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 
Miss Hawley, daughter of the sena- 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has 


THE WIFE OF THE SPANISH MINISTER 
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reason to congratulate himself on the 
work of his department in the “rare 
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tor from Connecticut, won the prize 
medal at the Coreoran Art School ex- 
hibit. The increased interest in art 
at Washington during the last few 
years is indeed remarkable, and will 
soon lead to the establishment of a 
salon as suggested in these pages last 
month. “Washington is becoming a 
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days” of June. With exports of farm 
and soil products reaching over $500,- 
000,000, representing an increase that 
has never been paralleled, the agricul- 
tural department at a total expense of 
less than $4,000,000 has paid for itself 
ten times over in the increased profits 
it has made possible and the new mar- 
kets it has stim- 
ulated. The gov- 
ernment inspec- 
tion of live stock 
for export alone 
has decreased the 
cost of insurance 
from $8 to$1 per 
head, and this 
margin goes di- 
rectly to the con- 
sumer, and in the 
aggregate ex- 
plains the pros- 
perous condition 
of live stock ex- 
port trade. The 
fight against ani- 
mal parasites of 
every kind, and 
the remarkable 
results obtained 
in checking rav- 
ages of cholera 
and preserving 
the health of ani- 
mals is in itself 
a gigantic item. 

There is no 
branch of the gov- 
ernment that is 
more directly on 
a dividend-pay- 
ing basis than the 
agricultural de- 
partment. Modestly hidden away 
among the trees, shrubs and flowers 
in the Mall at Washington,  sur- 
rounded by roses—inside and out- 
side, monster bouquets on every hand— 
Secretary Wilson has the ideal cabinet 
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portfolio, and is truly representive of 
the intelligent farmers of America. 
ee 

Representative Mahon deserves com- 
mendation for his recent earnest and 
out-spoken denunciation of the prac- 
tice of hazing, though it was perhaps 
hardly necessary to incorporate such a 


HON. JOHN C. SPOONER, SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 


section in the West Point Appropria- 
tion bill as that suggested by the 
member from Pennsylvania in the 
House the other day, making hazing a 
cause for dismissal from the academy. 
The custom is brutal, unmanly, and 
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indefensible from any point of view. spaired of. Such an outrage ought 
Mr. Mahon mentioned one case during not to be possible in any well-regu- 
MRS. WILD, WIFE OF THE NEW ARGENTINE MINISTER, lated educational institu- 
AND HER BROTHER tion, much less in a school 
where young men are 
trained to lead and com- 
mand their fellows, a pro- 
fession in which self-con- 
trol and respect for others 
are essential factors. 





It is said that too close 
application to musical 
study is the chief cause of 
the temporary physical 
break-down of Miss Belle 
Henderson, the accom- 
plished and beautiful 
daughter of Speaker Hen- 
derson. She has devoted 
a great deal of her time 
for several years to music, 
principally vocal, and has 
developed a decided talent 





Photo by Clinedinst in this direction. It has 
the past year in which the son of an also been reported that a too strict 
officer serving in the Philippines had adherence to a vegetable diet had 
been beaten until he lay inspasms for something to do with Miss Hender- 
two or three days and his life was de-_ son’s illness. If this is true, it will 
be interesting to note 
OCCASION OF LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO BOSTON IN 1824 whether the case of this 
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young lady will be taken 
as a warning by others 
who are just now making 
a fad of vegetarianism. 
Her friends are confident 
that the treatment she is 
now receiving in a sani- 
tarium at Philadelphia will 
effect a speedy and per- 
manent cure of her pres- 
ent malady, which is not 
regarded as alarming. 


ew 


* * * 


Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Hackett is a busy 
man these days, and by 
means of cable messages 
is keeping closely in 
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touch with Admiral Kempff on the 
Chinese situation. The absence of 
news from Pekin is looked upon as 
particularly threatening, and grave 
fears exist for the safety of the 
Europeans there, as taking advantage 
of the present disorders, bands of rob- 
bers are pillaging the foreigners. 


* * 


When General Lafayette visited 
Boston in 1824, he received a great 
ovation, and the citizens of that city 
inaugurated a week’s celebration in his 
honor. The New England Museum is- 
sued a number of linen posters, twenty- 
two by eighteen inches in size, bearing 
afull length portrait. of the French 
general. It is believed that the only 
one still in existence is that belonging 
to Miss Augusta E. Pierce of Chester- 
field, N. H., a direct descendant of 
President Pierce. It is in perfect 
preservation, and has been loaned by 
its owner to the authorities of the 
Paris Exposition to be placed on ex- 
hibition at the time of the dedication 
of the Lafayette monument on July 
4th, the American children’s tribute to 
Lafayette. In connection with this 
poster will also be shown two handbills: 
one issued by the New England Mu- 
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seum, announcing the welcome to La- 
fayette, and the other the official 
announcement of his tour through 
New Jersey. These unique relics were 
brought to light through the earnest 
personal efforts of Mrs. Sarah E. Tem- 
ple, of Flemington, N. J. 


HON. W. P. HEPBURN. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM IOWA 














AN INTERESTING MEMBER OF GRANT’S CABINET 
By Major J. A. Watrous, U. S. Army 


WO of the cabinet ministers who 
T were intimately associated with 
General Grant while he was presi- 
dent, are still living. They are George 
S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, who was 
secretary of the treasury, and George 
H. Williams, of Portland, Oregon, who 
was attorney-general. I had a pleas- 
ant talk with Judge Williams recently, 
and he told me many things of in- 
terest to the public about General 
Grant. 

Judge Williams isa native of New 
York, where he was educated in the 
public schools, grew to manhood and 
was admitted to the bar. At twenty- 
one he went to Iowa and practised his 
profession. In 1847 he was elected 
circuit judge. Not long after Mr. 
Pierce became president, in 1853, 

HON. WILLIS L. MOORE, DIRECTOR OF THE 


WEATHER BUREAU, AND INAUGURATOR OF 
THE ANTI-CIGARETTE CRUSADE 


Judge Williams was appointed chief 

* justice of the territory of Oregon, 
Stephen A. Douglas, a personal friend, 
having requested the appointment. 
President Buchanan reappointed him 
in 1857, but not being in accord with 
some of Mr. Buchanan’s slavery ideas, 
he tendered his resignation and re- 
sumed his law practice, becoming a 
Republican. 

In 1864 Mr. Williams was elected to 
the United States Senate. It was 
Senator Williams who drew the recon- 
struction bill and had charge of it in 
the Senate. President Grant ap- 
pointed him a member of the Joint 
High Commission which negotiated 
the treaty of Washington, and soon 
after his duties in that connection 
ended, selected him as_ attorney- 
general. 


* * * 


When Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase 
died, General Grant found great diffi- 
culty in selecting his successor. Great 
pressure was brought to bear to pro- 
mote one of the associate justices. 
General Grant desired to do that, but 
was not long in discovering that while 
he would greatly please one of the jus- 
tices by such a course, he would seri- 
ously displease all of the others and 
their friends, and the idea was aban- 
doned. It was finally decided to name 
Roscoe Conkling, who had recently 
been elected to the Senate. Senator 
Conkling declined. There were two 
or three cabinet meetings, largely de- 
voted to discussing candidates for 
chief justice. One of these meetings 
was held without the knowledge of the 
attorney-general. General Grant set- 
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tled upon Judge Williams, and his 
name was sent to the Senate. “I 
knew nothing about it until my name 
was sent to the Senate. 
It was my greatest sur- 
prise,” said Judge Wil- 
liams. “The next day, 
when I met General Grant, 
I said, ‘Mr. President, Iam 
under many obligations for 
your kindness in this mat- 
ter.’ He replied, ‘It was 
the proper thing to do.’” 
The history of that ap- 
pointment is very interest- 
ing. As will be remem- 
bered, the Senate did not 
act upon it. The desire of 
many senators to see an as- 
sociate justice promoted 
was a inarked factor in 
preventing prompt confirm- 
ation, but there was a still 
greater factor. Mrs. Wil- 
liams was a talented, beau- 
tiful woman; she was a 
leader in Washington so- 
ciety; few equalled her 
and none excelled. This 
distinguished society lead- 
er, while very popular with 
a large element, was un- 
popular with an influen- 
tial element. That ele- 
ment consisted of the wives 
of some senators, representatives, 
judges and other high officials whom 
Mrs. Williams greatly surpassed in at- 
tractions. It was a thorn in their sides 
to have her the wife of a cabinet min- 
ister: what would it be when she was 
the wife of the chief justice? The pill 
was a very bitter one for them. The 
idea of this lady from far away Oregon, 
the backwoods, as they said, ranking 
them. It must not be. And they 
united, almost as one, in the most bit- 
ter warfare upon Judge Williams that 
has ever been known at the national 


capital. Every newspaper that op. 
posed the Grant administration made 
it an especial business to traduce and 


JUDGE WILLIAMS, ATTORNEY-GENERAL IN 
GRANT’S CABINET 


besmirch the attorney-general, Grant’s 


choice for chief justice. And every 
Republican paper that could be 
reached by the pressure, which was 
most powerful, joined in the loud bay- 
ing. The Senate hesitated. Some of 
its members clamored for a different 
appointment. The delay and the 
wholesale, vicious attacks had a most 
depressing effect upon Judge Wil- 
liams. He finally said to General 
Grant, “This bitter, cruel, unjust op- 
position is too much for me; I cannot 
bear it any longer; I want you to with- 
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draw my name.” “I will do so, Mr. 
Williams, if you insist, but I do not 
wish to. I am prepared to stand by 
you to the bitter end.” 

“No, Mr. President, please withdraw 
my name; the tension is too great, 
the load is too heavy.” The name was 
withdrawn. 

That Judge Williams made a serious 
mistake in asking the President to 
withdraw his name, is undoubted. The 
tide had begun to turn in the Senate; 
the attacks of the press and society 
leaders had disgusted many of the 
senators. Several senators went to 
Judge Williams and expressed regret 
that he had withdrawn, telling him 
that it was only a question of time 
when he would have been confirmed. 
“After my name had been withdrawn, 
other cabinet sessions were devoted to 
selecting a chief justice. Many names 
were suggested. Caleb Cushing, of 
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Massachusetts, was chosen. The ap- 
pointment was referred and there it re- 
mained, as mine had. Cushing’s fam- 


MEMBER OF 


GRANT’S CABINET 

ous letter to Jefferson Davis, in which 
he virtually sympathized with the 
Confederate president, was printed. 
That settled Mr. Cushing; the Senate 
would not confirm. 

“It finally dawned upon the Presi- 
dent that it would be necessary to 
select a dark horse. Some one sug- 
gested Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio. 
He seemed to fill the bill as a dark 
horse candidate. Not much was 
known about him by any one outside 
of Ohio. He had visited Washington 
only once, and had never hada case 
before the Supreme Court. President 
Grant asked me to telegraph him, ask- 
ing if he would accept. Of course he 
would, and did, and he was appointed 
and confirmed.” 


* * * 


Not long after that Judge Williams 
tendered his resignation as attorney- 
general. For atime he practiced law 
in Washington and then returned to 
Oregon and resumed his law practice, 
interrupted in 1864. A movement was 
set on foot over twenty years ago, to 
return Judge Williams to the Senate. 
A majority of the Republicans were 
favorable to his election, but the Re- 
publican minority united with the 
Democrats and elected John UH. 
Mitchell. Since then Judge Williams 
has been besought by parties and in- 
dividuals to consent to the use of his 
name for various offices of honor and 
trust, but he has invariably declined. 

I know that thousands would listen, 
as I did, with deep interest, to what 
this distinguished ex-member of his 
cabinet said about President Grant. 

“Was it General Grant’s habit to 
take an active part in discussing ques- 
tions which came before the cabinet?” 
I asked. 

“If the question was one which 
should be settled by the head of a de- 
partment, the general would refer the 
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matter to that cabinet minister. In a 
question like the inflation bill, for in- 
stance, General Grant always listened 
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the 


attentively to the opinions of 
cabinet, now and then asking a ques- 


tion or suggesting an idea. That bill 
passed, as you remember. After a 
prolonged session of the cabinet, when 
the question of veto or no veto was 
discussed from every standpoint, Gen- 
eral Grant closed the meeting by say- 
ing: ‘Gentlemen, it is my plain duty 
to veto that bill; I shall veto it.’ ” 

“Did President Grant generally ap- 
prove of the acts of his cabinet officers 
in the management of their respective 
departments, and did he appoint to 
office the men recommended by cabi- 
net officers?” 

“Generally, yes. General Grant was 
very good in the matter of appointing 
men recommended by the heads of 
departments. He never failed to ap- 
point any one that I recommended, 
and I cannot recall more than an in- 
stance or two where he failed to com- 
ply with the requests of other cabinet 
officers. He did not always approve 
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of our actions. I refer to one case, 
without using names. A federal of- 
ficer had been found guilty of embez- 
zlement, was tried, convicted and im- 
prisoned. He had many influential 
friends, and they besought the presi- 
dent for a pardon. Grant referred 
them to the attorney-general, and in 
every instance I reported unfavorably. 
At last the wife of the prisoner came 
to my office and pleaded that her hus- 
band be liberated. She was a beauti- 
ful woman, refined, highly educated 
and intelligent, and her appeal was 
the most pathetic that I ever listened 
to. It wasa hard task to perform, but I 
had to say to the lady, ‘I cannot help 
you; your husband was guilty, and if I 
favor a pardon for him, how can I re- 
fuse others whose offences were not so 
great as his?’ 

“In those days General Grant had a 
rule that no woman seeking pardon 
for friends should be admitted to his 
office, but by some means this lady 
reached his room and made her appeal. 


REPRESENTATIVE FITZGERALD OF 
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When he said he did not see how he 
could comply with her request, she fell 
on her knees and with tear-sprinkled 
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cheeks, begged the president to give 
her back her husband. ‘If not for my 
sake, for the sake of my children; for 
the sake of an unborn child!’ That 
day General Grant sent a note direct- 
ing me to take the necessary steps to 
pardon the man, and it was done. 
When I met him,I said, ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, you made a mistake in that case. 
That man was an embezzler; it was a 
perfectly clear case. He ought to have 
remained in prison.’ 

“«Mr. Williams, I know it was a mis- 
take; I know the man was guilty; I 
know he ought to have been kept in 
prison; but what is a man to do when 
such a woman falls upon her knees and 
pleads that her life and the life of her 
unborn child depend on my saying 
yes?’ There were signs of tears in the 
President’s eyes as he said it.” 

“Was General Grant cordial, jovial 
and friendly with the cabinet?” 


JEROME BONAPARTE, A GREAT-GRANDSON OF 
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“At times, very much so. When 
there was any important work to do at 
cabinet meetings, the general always 
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gave close and serious attention. 
When we met and there was nothing 
todo I have known him to talk for 
two hours, and most entertainingly. 
Usually at these social gatherings he 
would talk of the Mexican and Civil 
wars and the men he served with, but 
never about things that he did. He fre- 
quently told us of great movements 
made by Sheridan, Sherman, Thomas 
or Faragut; or by Lee, ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson or Longstreet. He was 
always very cordial in greeting cabi- 
net members, but the class that was 
most warmly greeted was his comrades 
of the Mexican and Civil wars. Those 
he met with both hands extended to 
grasp the two hands of each visitor.” 

“How did the savage newspaper 
criticisms effect General Grant?” 

“I think no one could tell. He 
never used to say anything about 
them, and he did not care to listen to 
any one else talk about them; but he 
was a sensitive man and I have no 
doubt that some of the harsh things 
wounded him deeply.” 

“T know, Mr. Williams, that General 
Grant was a most industrious man in 
the field. Did he carry his habits of 
industry to the White House?” 

“He certainly did. He was a tire- 
less worker. If there was anything 
that the president had todo, he always 
did it at the earliest possible moment, 
and the best he knew how. He very 
seldom called upon a stenographer to 
help him in his correspondence, and 
never in the preparation of his state 
papers. Whatever he prepared was in 
his own handwriting.” 

“Did General Grant evince much 
interest in the campaign of 1872?” 

“Apparently none. The night after 
election I was with him. While all 
others in the room were greatly ex- 
cited and pleased as the reports came 
in, General Grant sat in his chair ap- 
parently wholly unconcerned.” 
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VISITING CUBAN TEACHERS IN AMERICA 


By Mary C. Francis 


Vw early in January of this 


year, the word spread through 

Cuba that an excursion of the 
teachers was being arranged to take 
them to the United States and give 
them a summer term at Harvard, such 
a wave of excitement swept over the 
island as can only be imagined by 
those who fully understand the Latin 
temperament. 

Never, under four hundred years of 
Spain’s rule, had Cuba had public 
schools; never had her citizens been 
afforded a sufficient share in public af- 
fairs tocreate in them any civic pride. 
Her people lay in an intellectual leth- 
argy, and her women, especially de- 
barred by custom and tradition from 
educational privileges, presented the 
only example of unintellectual woman- 
hood in the western world. 


Riding on horseback in the ravaged 
districts of the interior of the pro- 
vinces of Puerto Principe and the 
Oriente in the summer and early fall 
of 1898, I for the first time saw the 
Cuban at home. Later, in Havana, I 
have seen them again, no longer a 
ragged and starving army, but office- 
holders, many of them, active in public 
affairs and striving to shape the future 
destinies of the island. From my first 
view of this people, in their wretched 
habitations, living a semi-barbarous 
life on the earthern floor of their palm 
leaf huts, to the aristocratic grande 
dames of the old regime who welcomed 
their guests in their stately mansions 
in Habana, I have never found a more 
universal craving for the establish- 
ment of a public school system. 

Almost a year of American interven- 
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tion passed with little to itscrediton gin the work of teaching. Since there 
the educational balance, and then, in are as yet no school houses on the island 
November of 1898, Mr. Alexis Everett the buildings for school purposes had 
to be rented, and since the people were 
in many instances too poor to buy 
books for their children, everything, 
even the janitor’s salaries, had to be 
paid out of the funds of the island. 
Many of the children, too, had no par- 
ents to buy their books for them, for 
their were fifty thousands orphans 
left by the war, and they were becom- 
ing a very serious charge. 

As soon as matters were fairly 
started there was an astonishing de- 
velopment. Within the sixty days 
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Frye came to the island at the request 
of the secretary of war, and at once 
began active work. 

During the month of December the 
alcaldes of the different municipalities 
were notified of the provisions of the 
new school law and were instructed to 
at once choose from the best material 
available those who were willing to be- 
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between the first of January and Feb- 
ruary 28, over 100,000 children were 
enrolled, 2,500 schools were opened 
and every man, woman and child all 
over the island knew that at last 
another era had dawned for them. 
From that time until the schools closed 
in June there was a steady increase, 
until there were 150,000 children en- 
rolled, 3,500 teachers employed and 
3,300 schools opened. 

When it was finally arranged after 











VISITING CUBAN 


Mr. Frye’s visit to Boston that 1,450 
teachers could be taken to Harvard, 
the rivalry that arose in the desire of 
every teacher to go for a time seemed 
to threaten complications. One town 
promptly elected twenty-five, about 
twice the number to which they were 
entitled, without waiting forthe neces- 
sary instructions. Delegations came 
to the office every day and begged “to 
betaken en masse. Letters by the 
hundreds poured in from applicants, 
eloquently urging their claims. 

“We want to go to Harvard,” was 
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the universal cry, and despite all the 
precautions taken to prevent it 250 
more were elected by their juntas 
and fellow members than could be 
taken, and after the returns were all 
in came the tardy request from the 
fifty teachers of Porto Rico for trans- 
portation also. 

To those in the United States who 
do not know how limited has been the 
life of these instructors, scarcely any 
adequate idea can be formed of what 
this trip means to them. Many of 
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them have never been outside of their 
province, and the more fortunate who 
have heard the wonderful tales of 
what may be seen and heard in Los 
Estados Unidos have spread the word 
until the imagination of all is fired 
with such images as may fill the soul 
of a traveler on the edge of an un- 
known world. 

These teachers are not, of course, 
trained or prepared for their work, 
and this vast object lesson—for it is 
that—is perhaps the best thing possi- 
ble for them. It might have been 


more practical if it had been possible 
to bring them while the schools were 
in session and let them visit and learn 


by observation of methods in the 
schoolroom, but even without this the 
journey must stand without parallel 
and remain a significant and striking 
sign of the times. Just what the cum- 
ulative effect of such remarkable new 
impressions will be remains to be seen. 
They are enthusiastic, eager to learn, 
especially the English language, and 
the whole people as a race have an 
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almost surprising facility when they 
apply themselves. 
Probably ninety-nine per cent of 
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them have never been teachers be- 
fore, and all our methods of teaching 
are therefore new to them. Certain 
it is that they will carry back with 
them a breath of the western world 
which the island needs, and if in the 
future Cuba’s sons and daughters 
have a broader intellectual life the 
greatest university in the United 
States may well have much of the 
credit. 

Perhaps nothing since the American 
occupation of Cuba has created such 
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a universal interest as has this trip. 
For most who went it was the event of 
a lifetime, and the number departing 
from each city and pueblo drew about 
them a nucleus of friends whose inter- 
est swirled in little eddies, breaking 
upon the preparations until they finally 
stood on the pier and cheered and 
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waved as the transport slowly cast off. 

To Mr. Frye, to President Eliot, and 
to the citizens of Boston and Cam- 
bridge who have made this possible 
the Cuban people owe an eternal debt 
of gratitude, and public opinion, as re- 
flected in the press, is unanimous in 
expressing the utmost thanks of this 
embryo nation. It is by far the noblest 
work done in Cuba up to this time, 
and is of a nature better calculated to 
solve the difficult problems of the fu- 
ture than anything else could be. Bos- 
ton is to be congratulated on the pres- 
ence of these teachers this summer, 
while to both Cuba and America the 
trip should result in an international 
friendship. 





THE IDYLL OF A PARIAH 
By J. Montgomery M’Govern 





HE starting point— 

the bed rock—of civ- 
ilization, certainly as 
far as the Anglo- 
Saxon race is con- 
cerned is about 
reached when one 
strikes the mountain- 
eers of the Alleghany 
region. Among our “contemporary 
ancestors” stoicism is at a discount, 
and the man who receives the greatest 
amount of deference from his fellows 
is he who can upon every occasion 
most volubly and dramatically ex- 
press his feelings. 

Small wonder, then, that in this par- 
ticular little mountain settlement in 
the extreme northwest corner of 
Georgia, the place Jim Russell held in 
his neighbors’ esteem was not a high 
one. He was such a shambling, un- 
gainly, forlorn looking specimen of 
humanity that his physical defects 
alone were enough to make him the 
butt of the mountaineers’ clumsy 
jests, but other men as unpreposses- 
sing as he had been prime favorites in 
the settlement. It was his taciturn- 
ity, his shy—perhaps sullen—reservé 
that had earned for him the contempt 
of the men and the ridicule of the 
women, who found vent for their dislike 
by habitually taunting him with the 
soubriquet of “Say-nothin’ Jim.” 

When it was gossiped about that 
’Fita Lopes had given marked encour- 
agement to the attentions of “Say- 
nothin’ Jim,” the settlement was 
thrown into a fever of excitement. 
‘Fita was the acknowledged belle, not 
Only of that settlement, but of the en- 











tire vicinity for miles around. Her 
father, Carlos Lopez, a Cuban, and a 
man—it was said—of highe social 
standing’ in his own country, had 
come to the United States just after 
the Cuban uprising of ’68, in which he 
had taken part, and had finally drifted 
to this obscure “Cracker” settlement 
in the Blue Ridge mountains, 
where he was safe from the keen 
eyes of the Spanish officials who 
had set a price upon his head. The 
suspicion with which the dashing 
young foreigner was at first regarded 
by his primitive neighbors was set at 
rest when he married one of the young 
women of the neighborhood and pro- 
ceeded to build for himself a log cabin 
as humble as those of the mountain- 
eers. The latter grew to look upon 
Lopez as one of themselves; they 
monosyllabized his Spanish name and 
spoke of him as Carl Lopes. Save for 
his foreign accent and dark, handsome 
face, this Cuban exile had become 
simply a Cracker farmer, as spiritless 
and grumblingly satisfied with his lot 
as his sallow-faced, drawling neigh- 
bors. 

But whatever the man had lost in 
vigor, ambition and spirit, seemed to 
be renewed tenfold in his daughter and 
only child, Josephita, whose Spanish 
name was soon shortened by her 
mother and the neighbors into ’Fita. 
From her infancy 'Fita had been ac- 
customed to follow her own imperious 
will in all things. She lorded it with 
a merciless hand over her weak, gen- 
tle-spirited Cracker mother when the 
latter attempted to remonstrate with 
her upon what “folks would think of 
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her doin’s;” which “doin’s” were cer- 
tainly wild and _ unconventional 
enough to shock a less primitive com- 
munity than the one in which 'Fita 
was born. For her father, alone of 
all the world, the little imp seemed to 
have a certain degree of respect, 
though even him she obeyed only 
when she felt inclined. Lopez’ whole 
life seemed bound up in this child, the 
idol of his heart. He did not send her 
to the district school, perhaps because 
the child swore that if he did she 
would burn down the school house 
and kill the teacher, accompanying 
the threat by quietly taking down one 
of her father’s old _ silver-mounted 
duelling pistols and loading it. At 
any rate, Lopez had taken entire per- 
sonal charge of the girl’s education, 
and had instructed her in everything 
that he, himself, knew. Just how 


much or how little that was, probably 
no one but he and she could have told, 
but the neighbors averred that “’Fita 


could talk in so many languages it 
would make your head swim’ to hear 
her.” Certain it is that the girl coula 
sing in a way these simple mountain- 
eers had never heard before, could 
make wonderful music from an old 
violin of her father’s, and could dance 
in a way that not one of the sturdy, 
awkward Cracker girls could ap- 
proach, 

So it was that though ’Fita and her 
father led a comparatively isolated 
life and went about little among their 
neighbors, the latter soon woke up to 
the realization that the pale, black- 
eyed, tangled-haired child was grow- 
ing up into a beautiful and most fas- 
cinating woman. It was the young 
men—the mountain swains—who first 
made this discovery, and those who 
had teased her most during her wild, 
unkempt childhood, “jest to see her 
fight,” now became her most ardent 
admirers. Her dark, glowing Latin 
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beauty and her iridescent vivacity 
formed a striking contrast to the fair 
prettiness of the yellow-haired, light 
blue-eyed, stolid Cracker girls. Bets 
of plugs of tobacco against jugs of 
“moonshine” whiskey ran high as to 
which of the boys ’Fita would choose 
as a husband, but no one bet on the 
one she apparently had chosen, poor 
Jim Russell. In the vernacular of his 
neighbors “Jim Russell was so tow- 
headed and lop-sided and ugly he’d do 
fur his own scare-crow, and so no- 
‘count he couldn’t s’port hisself and 
one cur dog—let alone a wife and 
fambly.” 

When some of the girls, Cracker 
fashion, attempted to tease 'Fita on 
the subject, her black eyes snapped, 
and instead of giggling and denying 
the engagement—as the other girls of 
the settlement invariably denied theirs 
up to the very day of the marriage— 
she defiantly announced that she ex- 
pected to marry Jim in the winter and 
that it was nobody’s business but 
hers. “Dios mio,” she added—an 
oath she had learned from her father 
—“T will strike the first one that says 
anything against Jim.” 

This unexpected engagement was 
a nine days’ wonder in the little iso- 
lated mountain settlement. The 
young girls discussed it in whispers at 
“sociables” and “quiltin’s.” Old 
women pushed back their sunbonnets 
and removed the ever-present snuff- 
stick from their lips to gossip about 
it, and even the men were not above 
mentioning the subject to each other, 
wondering “what on airth had got into 
*Fita to make her take that good for 
nothin’ cuss who was too lazy to live, 
an’ that she’d have to s’port all her 
days.” 

Had the girl, herself, stopped to an- 
alyze her feeling, she could probably 
have given no better reason for accept- 
ing the pariah of the village than that 
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she was actuated by the same impulse 
that during her childhood had caused 
her to adopt all the stray dogs that 
came to her father’s cabin, and to 
keep a hospital in the shed at the 
back of the house for sick kittens and 
broken-winged birds. Butif it was a 
tenderness akin to pity that this beau- 
tiful young woman, glowing with 
health and animal spirits, 
felt for sickly, unfortunate 
Jim, his love for her was 
something very different. 
For the first time in his life’ 
he had some human being 
who looked upon him kindly 
and upon whom he could 
bestow affection. This man 
received little else than kicks 
and cuffs from a world into 
which he had come unwel- 
comed and unwanted. Never 
knowing who his father was, 
he was left doubly orphaned 
when almost an infant by 
the death of his frail young 
mother. Since then life for 
the sensitive, delicate child 
had been one long, hard 
struggle—all the more pa- 
thetic because it was so 
commonplace and insignifi- 
cant, Years of ridicule and 
neglect had given the boy 
a “hangdog” air and slouch- 
ing gait, and now the man 
was in reality almost as idle 
and shiftless as he was 
accredited by his neighbors 
with being—seemingly con- 
tent to dig a bare existence 
from the little plot his 
mother had left him, with no other 
aim or object in life than to seclude 
himself and escape as far as possible 
the notice of every one. 

Now that this beautiful young wo- 
man—she as brilliant as he was appar- 
ently dull—had come into his life, no 


wonder Jim worshipped her more with 
the slavish, appealing admiration of 
a faithful dog than with the sort of 
love men usually bestow upon women, 
all unmindful of the spiteful tongues 
of the village gossips, who declared 
“All he wants with 'Fitais jest to git 
a good, stout wife to work fur him.” 
Jim never talked of his love; even 


when the day for the wedding drew 
near he was still as reticent and shy 
as ever, but he walked with the air of 
aman who has something to live for, 
and worked harder than usual in his 
little patch of stony land. ‘“Tryin’ to 
hoodwink ’Fita into thinkin’ there’s 
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somethin’ in him; jest wait till he’s 
married an’ see how soon he goes back 
to his old ways.” On his pitiful at- 
tempts at self instruction from the 
little primer and one-syllable reader 
which had been his mother’s they 
made no comments, for that they 
never knew. 

Just one week from the day set for 
the much talked of wedding the set- 
tlement was thrown into a furore of 
excitement, greater even than that 
caused by the announcement of the 
engagement. ‘Fita had eloped with 
the dashing young man who had come 
from a distant city to examine the 
marble quarries in the vicinity, and 
who had dazzled the settlement for 
the past few weeks with the double 
brilliancy of his diamond shirt studs 
and his flattering speeches. No one 
knew where they had gone. The note 
*Fita left for her father only said she 
was “going off with Mr. Manselle, who 


was going tomarry her and make her 
a lady.” 

When the news was carried to Jim 
he made no outcry. The men who ex- 
pected to see him storm and rave and 
swear the vengeance that any of them 
would have done in a similar case 


were disappointed. As one of them 
afterwards expressed it: “He didn’t 
sca’cely seem to hear at all—jes’ stood 
thar ‘thout sayin’ a word, an’ kep’ on 
cuttin’ the stick he had in his hand— 
only his face gettin’ grayer 'n sand 
every minute.” 

The women cried triumphantly: 
“We allus knowed he didn’t keer noth- 
in’ fur her; you caint expect a po’, 
speritless creetur like that to have the 
feelin’s of a man.” 

Jim surprised the settlement by not 
falling back into the idle, shiftless 
ways they had always predicted. He 
kept on working with the same energy 
he had shown during the few months 
preceding the time set for the marri- 
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age. Still the work he accomplished 
only brought fresh contumely upon 
his head, for the man went about more 
ragged and out-of-elbows than ever; 
he never contributed to the neighbor- 
ing barbecues, and always refused to 
give anything to either of the two 
churches the settlement boasted—the 
Primitive Methodist and the Foot- 
Washing-Baptist. He was. called 
“mean and stingy,” and universally 
looked upon as a miser. He seldom 
went to church, and never attended re- 
vivals and protracted meetings. Even 
the exhorters who went to his cabin 
to talk to him on the subject of his 
soul’s salvation came away disap- 
pointed, and shaking their heads gave 
it as their opinion that “Jim wus too 
hard a case to ever git converted.” 

With the tenacity of a mountain 
Cracker who clings to his native soil 
under all circumstances, Jim con- 
tinued to live in the settlement, only 
—as the years went on—keeping more 
aloof from his neighbors, and growing 
apparently sullen and morose. He 
seldom spoke to any one except his 
one-eyed yellow cur, acreature almost 
as forlorn-looking as himself, 

One day a rumor spread through the 
settlement that a woman wearing a 
long black veil and leading a child by 
the hand had been seen the evening 
before to enter Carlos Lopez’ cabin, 
and soon every one knew that ’Fita, 
had returned to her father’s home. 
They knew the stranger was ’Fita, for 
all the women of thesettlement flocked 
to the Lopez cabin to learn the 
woman's identity from her own lips, 
but had they met her unexpectedly 
few of her old neighbors would have 
recognized her. ‘’Fita had been away 
from the settlement for only ten years, 
but a space of more than half a life- 
time seemed to separate the radiant, 
buoyant girl who had gone away from 
the faded woman with the lack-lustre 
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eyes and the pitifully drawn mouth 
who had come back. The woman was 
as reserved as the girl had been over- 
flowing with vivacity and chattering 
merriment. It was at first supposed 
that she had returned a widow, but in 
response to all inquiries and volun- 
teered sympathy Beat img! hus- 
band she simply said: e is not 
dead.” Her whole life seemed bound 
up in her child, her little Carlos, a 
black-eyed, curly-haired boy, the 
image of what she, herself, had been 
at nine years of age. Though she 
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the blacksmith shop of the settlement, 
and in a spirit of what they considered 
fun commenced questioning him about 
’Fita, and added: “I s’pose she ain’t 
purty enough now fur you to make up 
to agin, Jim.” 

These would-be wags realized at 
once that they had gone too far. Jim’s 
only reply was: “Her husband’s still 
livin’.” But the way in which the 
words were spoken and the sudden 
glitter in the gray eyes of the man 
who uttered them made the men who 
had all their lives bullied and openly 
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‘He worked harder than usual in bis little patch of stony land." 


wore the plainest and often the shabbi- 
est garments, her child was always 
well and daintily dressed. She ‘took 
in” sewing and often washing from 
women who could afford to have it 
done, in order to be able to buy the 
little luxuries for her boy that her 
mother heart coveted. 

Though their cabins were compar- 
atively near each other Jim Russell 
never went to see his former sweet- 
heart. He seemed to be scarcely 
aware of her presence in the settle- 
ment. Some of the young men once 
intercepted Jim between his home and 


ridiculed the pariah before them draw 
back and abruptly change the conver- 
sation. 

One afternoon in the latter part of 
June—nearly a year after 'Fita’s re- 
turn to her girlhood’s home—half a 
dozen men were returning to their 
homes in the settlement after a long 
day’s “cotton choppin” on the planta- 
tion of one of the comparatively 
wealthy “river bottom” planters far- 
ther down the valley. The men 
walked slowly, each one with his hoe 
slung over his shoulder. George 
Washington Smith, the reputed wit of 
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the settlement, was the only one of 
the men whose spirits the heat and fa- 
tigue of the day had seemingly not af- 
fected. He kept up aconstant raillery 
at the expense of one of his comrades, 
Jim Russell, the only barefooted mem- 
ber of the party. The hot southern 
sun had transformed the dry, dusty 
high road—“big road” they called it— 
into a sandy furnace, and Jim picked 
his way along carefully, trying to 
avoid the burning stones and bits of 
mica which blistered his bare toes 
when they came in contact with them. 

“Looks like he wuz walkin’ on 
aigs,” commented the loquacious 
George Washington, “or mo’ like a 
gal tryin’ to larn how to-dance.” 

The other men, when appealed to 
for their opinion, merely grunted, con- 
sidering this only another evidence of 
Jim’s characteristic stinginess. 

Suddenly all the men were startled 
by the terrified shrieks of a child. 
This was followed by a low, roaring, 
rumbling sound, which probably at 
that, distance none but countrymen 
would have recognized. They looked 
anxiously toward the entrance to an 
avenue or by-road which opened into 
the main road a few yards ahead of 
where they were standing. Before 
the men had time to collect their 
naturally slow wits, a child about ten 
years old, panting and running at the 
top of his little speed, turned from the 
avenue into the road, followed at only 
a few yards distance by a snorting, 
wild-eyed bull, which with lowered 
head and tail erect was gaining on the 
boy at every step. 

“Great God, old Busby’s Jersey 
bull out ag’in,” gasped one of the men. 

As to the identity of the boy, there 
could be no doubt. None but ’Fita’s 
child would be so gaily dressed in a 
little red silk shirt and jingling silver 
belt; and those great dark eyes—now 
dilated with fear to nearly twice their 
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usual size—and glossy black curls 
could belong to no one but little 
Carlos. 

For a moment the men were too 
horrified to speak or act, then some of 
the more cowardly, realizing their 
own danger, ran toward the rail fence 
near the si@®of the road and climbed 
it with alacrity. Of those who re- 
mained, Mike Turner, the coolest 
man, shouted : 

“Hit him with yer hoes, boys, or 
throw 'em at him—do somethin’ quick 
to git the beas’s attention, so the boy 
kin climb a tree.” 

The men raised their hoes and 
rushed forward. This plan of cam- 
paign might have succeeded if just at 
that moment the little fellow had not 
stumbled and fallen directly in front 
of the bull. The child had missed his 
one chance of escape. 

The men standing by knew nothing 
could be done now to save him. 
Coarse, uncouth as they were, they 
nearly all had little sons of their own 
at home, and involuntarily they 
turned their heads aside or covered 
their faces with their rough hands to 
shut out the sight of the child’s 
butchery. They heard a savage snort 
from the bull, then the thud as of 
some body flung into the sand of the 
road-bed—but when they looked 
again, little Carlos, instead of being 
the mangled corpse they had expected 
to find, had regained his feet and was 
sobbing hysterically. He was unhurt. 
A few feet from him, the blood 
streaming from a horrible ragged 
wound in his side, lay the body of a 
man over which the bull was still 
standing and pawing viciously. It 
was Jim Russell. 

Seeing there was no other chance to 
save 'Fita’s child, Jim had flung him- 
self between the prostrate little form 
and the horns of the bull. It was all 
over in less than a minute. 
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An hour later, after the women of 
the settlement, crowded into the one 
little room of Jim’s cabin, had ex- 
hausted—as they thought vainly— 
their earnest efforts to restore him to 
consciousness, they sat about his bed- 
discussing audibly his worthless life 
and its heroic ending. One old woman 
remarked: “I reckon it must ha’ ben 
the sperit o’ grace workin’ in him at 
last, and he laid down his life fur an- 
other fur the sake o’ the Lord.” 

The man on the bed opened his 
eyes and moaned almost inaudi- 
bly; “It warn’t the sperit o’ 
grace, an’ I didn’t do it fur the 
sake o’ the Lord. I jes’ done it 
fur 'Fita’s sake.” Then he added: 
“Send fur her, quick.” 

A few minutes later ’Fita, 
who had been met by the 
messenger on her way to 
Jim’s cabin, stood at the 
bedside of her girl- 
hood’s lover, with 
her ear bent near his 
lips to catch his last 
words to her. 

Jim groped blindly 
for her hand and 
whispered huskily: 
“You know why I 
done it, 'Fita; 
know how I've loved 
you all these years, an’ the boy’s all 
you've got to live fur now, so I saved 
him fur you.” He gasped for breath, 
then said more feebly: ‘Hol’ me up 
a little, 'Fita, so I kin tell you some- 
thin’ before I go.” 

’Fita raised the man’s head on her 
breast, and touched his forehead with 
her lips. Then he whispered; “I've 
got a little saved up fur you, honey; 
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not much—you'll find it in a little tin 
box buried under the big rock in front 
o’ the do’. I done my best to make it 
mo’ fur you, darlin—the folks in the 
settlement called me stingy an’ 
thought I wuz too mean to live. But 
I wuz savin’ up every cent I made to 
—there, don’t cry, darlin’: I never 
blamed you fur goin’ off with the 
other feller. I allus knowed you wuz 
a heap too good an’ purty fur the likes 
o’ me. You give me mo’ happiness in 
them three months we was engaged 
than anybody else 
ever give me all 
the rest o’ my life, 
an’ I’ve just ben 
workin’ an’ savin 
ever since, to show 
you how I loved you 
rar tt. 22eue.e 
thought I'd try to 
make a _ thousand 
dollars ‘fore I died, 
so’s I could leave it 
to you, but when I 
seed how po’ you wuz, 
an’ how you had to 
work—fur yo’self an’ 
the boy—I thought 
I'd try to make what 
I had five hundred by 
Christmas, an’ give 
it to you then fur a 
s'prise.” Jim’s breath was coming in 
more irregular and feeble gasps now, 
but he managed to add: 

“You'll fin’ jest fo’ hund’ed and 
thirty-five dollars and fifty cents there 
now, 'Fita. I wanted mightily to live 
till I could make out the five hund’ed 
anyhow—But I couldn’t helpit, honey; 
you know I couldn’t—you’d ruther 
have the boy than the money.” 





THE MIGHTIEST OF ALL TRAGEDIES 
By Frank Abial Flower 


N due time the present site of 
Greater New York will be the ter- 
minus of a vast glacier from which 

bergs from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height 
will be constantly thundering into the 
Atlantic ; Winnipeg will be the seat of 
the North Pole and the center of ages of 
winter of immeasurable severity; St. 
Paul and Minneapolis will be buried 
and ground to powder beneath 2,000 
feet of snow and ice; the great lakes 
will be petrified by thousands of years 
of Arctic cold; Niagara will be in- 
humed and silent; Florida, Louisiana 
and Texas will be as frigid as Labra- 
dor now is, and the climate of Mexico 
will resemble that of the Finland of 
to-day. 

What an appalling picture—espe- 
cially when one recollects that the 
North American continent will, previ- 
ous to that time, have become the 
home of several billion souls rev- 
eling in a perfection of civilization be- 
yond the dreams of the most compre- 
hensive imagination ! 

Yet, as that is what has been, it is 
what must be again—for in nature 
there is no faux pas, and nothing 
experimental. 

The ice invasion, popularly described 
as “the glacial epoch,” will return 
again, not only in the United States, 
but in Europe. Hence there is a 
glacial epoch, as popularly under- 
stood, no more than there is a summer 
epoch. Like the seasons, the glacial 
phenomenon is eternal; it merely 
shifts, like the seasons, from north to 
south and from south to north. Our 
puny winter comes and goes once in 
365 days; the awful winter of the ice 


invasion recurs once in 250 centuries! 

The glacia! zone, with all its fright- 
ful phenomena in full operation, now 
covers what is termed the North Pole 
area, preponderating to the south on 
the American side; also the so-called 
South Pole area, preponderating to the 
north on the eastern hemisphere 
side. 

It is grinding down mountains, re- 
moving hills, filling valleys and cast- 
ing into the sea those stupendous 
bergs of ice, earth and rock which 
menace the mariner in the North At- 
lantic and other waters. It is creep- 
ing southward on the American side at 
the same thousand-year pace which 
brought it here many times before in 
the countless ages of the past, wiping 
out, as it advanced, nearly every form 
of animal life, changing the configur- 
ation of the continent, creating lower 
Florida and filling in nearly a fifth of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Some years ago, while making ex- 
plorations north of Georgian Bay and 
Lake Superior, where for leagues the 
dark, igneous rocks are practically 
bare, I observed the existence of what 
I believed to be two, and frequently 
three or more, sets of drift excoria- 
tions extending in different directions, 
though principally, of course, to the 
south. 

Having compared these non-parallel 
markings in many localities, I began 
an examination of the drift debris 
south of the Great Lakes. Every- 
where it revealed the same story. The 
sand and mineral precipitations; the 
gravel dunes and the fields of bowlders 
had been gathered from widely separ- 
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ated and radically different mother- 
ledges; therefore they could not have 
been transported to their present rest- 
ing places by the same floe of. ice, or 
the same flood of waters. 

Besides, they bore evidence, in many 
cases, of having been brought by one 
glacier, and attacked, disfigured and 
perhaps partially buried by another 
and later glacier. 

All doubt as to the existence of a 
succession of glacial invasions having 
been removed by long-continued in- 
vestigation, thought naturally turned 
to the probable length of the recur- 
rent cycle—the date when the next 
great “age” of ice might be expected 
to arrive. 

The solution of this all important 
problem I determined to work out 
approximately, if possible, independent 
of recorded theories, and for this pur- 
pose selected the region of the Great 
Lakes, especially the basin of Lake 
Superior, which seemed to furnish an 


abundance of fresh and striking evi- 


dence. At the end of two years I con- 
cluded that not more than 7,000 or 
8,000 years had elapsed since the ice 
receded, and perhaps not more than 
8,000 years had passed since the flood 
waters, pouring southward in enor- 
mous volume over where Superior and 
Duluth now stand, into the Mississippi 
river; over the site of Chicago into 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers; over 
several points on the Ohio shore of 
Lake Erie into the Ohio river and over 
Lake Champlain and the site of Albany 
and New Yorkinto the Atlantic ocean, 
had subsided to practically their pres- 
ent level. 

Adding together the autumn, win- 
ter, spring and summer of an ice epoch 
—for the vast stretch of a glacial 
year is characterized by the same sea- 
sons as the solar year—I found that 
each drift age extended over a cycle 
of 20,000 to 25,000 years, and therefore 
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that the next one would be here, with 
its infinite rigors, 7,000 or 8,000 years 
hence. 

An autumn of three months expand- 
ed into an autumn of 6,000 years; a 
winter of three months lengthened 
into a winter of 6,000 years, and a 
spring of three months drawn out into 
a spring of 6,000 years, with snows, 
blizzards, cold-wave periods, ice-gor- 
ges and freshets magnified or pro- 
longed in proportion, constitute the 
picture of what has been and what 
will be again in North America—the 
summer of the glacial year, now on 
the wane, being the present time, with 
its own comparatively infinitesimal 
winters and summers chasing each 
other about with bewildering swift- 
ness. 

The operations of one great glacial 
epoch, having a definite rise and fall, 
account substantially for the Noachian 
flood; for the legend of barbaric na- 
tions and Indian tribes that all but a 
favored few of their people were once 
overwhelmed by a catastrophe from 
the North; for the Scandinavian tradi- 
tion that Greenland was once a para- 
dise; for the lost Garden of Eden and 
for the lost Atlantis. 

However, a single ice invasion does 
not account for the existence of coal 
measures at varying depths; for the 
differing flora and fauna found buried 
at different distances beneath the 
earth’s surface; for finding submerged 
behemoths as far north as Siberia; for 
the heterogeneous character of the 
glacial debris; for the likeness of the 
American Indians to the prevailing 
Asiatic races ; for the non-parallel lines 
of glacial erosion and for many other 
things not yet conclusively explained. 
But the theory of absolute periodicity in 
an endless succession of glacial invas- 
ions accounts perfectly for all of them. 
Thus, assuming that I had settled the 
periodicity of the ice invasion and the 
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approximate length of the glacial 
cycle, the next fact to be established 
was that of cause. The simplest and 
most natural solution lay in the as- 
sumption that the point now described 
as the North Pole is not the true and 
everlasting North Pole, but merely a 
pole of the earth’s axis which is con- 
stantly moving in a circle, only to re- 
turn, in long periods, to the same or to 
any point on its slow and icy orbit; 
and that the true and fixed North Pole 
is what is now termed the magnetic 
North Pole, and that the glacial area, 
which is always present on the earth’s 
surface, is made to travel around the 
real North Pole once in about 25,000 
years, as the result of a terrestrial mo- 
tion which the astronomers either 
have not discovered or have not cor- 
rectly defined. 


ROSE FRAGRANCE 


If this assumption be true, and there 
is weighty and abundant evidence to 
prove that it is, the reason for the 
well-known variation in the lode- 
stone or magnetic needle is, for the 
first time, perfectly explained. 

Now let the astronomical scientists 
define the North-Pole motion and the 
reason for the fixedness of the mag- 
netic North Pole as above described, * 
and many of the most puzzling mys- 
teries of geology and astronomy will 
have been cleared up forever; but of 
course the mightiest of all conceivable 
tragedies, an ice invasion of the United 
States in the fuliness of her glory, 
will not have been evaded. 

*Dr, Albert H. Phelps, of Glen Falls, N. Y., has worked 
out a theory which seems to disprove the precession of the 
equinoxes and scientifically fixes an exact cycle in which 


the glacial epochs recur, a thing Mr. Flower does not 
attempt. 





ROSE FRAGRANCE 


In the clear, still dawn, 
A thought was born; 


So holy, pure and crystal white, 


That, though it held a message bright, 
To lead men’s steps to paths of right, 
It was unheard. 
For even the angels bending low, 
Could find no purer name than snow; 
So the thought went drifting to and fro, 
But found no word. 


*Till the angel Love, 
Floating down from above, 
Caught the pure thought to her breast, 
Kissed it, and laid it down to rest 
In the heart of a rose, that was straightway blest 

With fragrance rare; 
So the sweet love thought that had no name. 
As the rose’s perfume to mankind came; 
And never a thought of sin or shame, 

Will its presence dare. 

Adaven 





By Charles Clark Munn 


Author of “Pocket Island" 
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PART IlI—SCHOOL:- DAYS 


“Still sits the school house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife carved initial. 


The charcoal frescoes on the wall; 
It's door’s worn sill betraying 

The feet that creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing.”’ 


RLO’S first term at the district 
school was not a season of joy. 


In the first place he had to sub- 
mit to a scrubbing every morning, and 
occasionally his good mother would 
use a little soap and sand to get his 
ears into proper condition—for hearing 


perhaps. Then he had to put on gar- 
ments he didn’t like; a roundabout 
with shrunken sleeves, a 
collar that chafed his neck, 
pants which he must not soil 
under penalty of whipping, 
and shoes that pinched his 
feet. To a boy accustomed 
to the freedom of a hickory 
shirt, a straw hat with 
holes in it and pants upon whicha little 
dirt more or less would not be noticed, 


\@ 


these features were a tortute. And 
worst of all he was afraid of the 
teacher, and more so of the big girls. 
The boys he didn’t mind, for he knew 
most of them; but he was not accus- 
tomed to girls. 

Then he detested being shut up all 
day, not daring to whisper to another 
boy under fear of punishment, with 
only short play spells that seemed to 
end so quickly. He began to feel that 
pulling “pusley” in the garden or 
turning a grindstone, might, after all, 
be preferable to sitting on a backless 
bench and wearing acollar that sawed: 
his ears every time he turned around. 

Like all farm boys, Orlo loved his 
freedom, and to be shut in a small 
room for six hours each day was even” 

worse than tedding hay: 
Then, study was a dull, 
monotonous task and what 
was the good of it! It 
wouldn’t help him about his 
chores; in fact, made it 
worse, for he had to work 
so much harder before and 
after school, eid there was no chance 
to go fishing at all! The Saturday 
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BOYHOOD DAYS ON THE FARM 


holiday gave him no respite, 
for that hateful garden had 
got ahead of him, and “pus- 
ley” had grown so thick 
that it made him desperate. 
Then autumn came and 
nutting time, but he never 
had a moment for that de- 
light, and when he stole off 
on Sunday and set his traps, 
he was forbidden to go and 
tend them because it might 
soil his clothes. To have 
a trap set and not be allowed 
to go and see if anything 
had been caught, was to 
Orlo worse than a whipping. 
But school days had some 
amenities after all, for out 
back of the little brown un- 
painted temple of learning 
“was a grove of chestnuts, 
and from where he sat, once 
in a while he could spy a squir- 
rel. To a boy wearied with 
the monotony of study a squir- 
relisa perfect godsend! Then 
back of the grove there was a 
brook that leaped laughingly 
over ledges, and he and the 
other boys could catch min- 
nows there noontimes, and put 
them in miniature fishponds, 
where they usually died. Then 
down in the meadow the brook 
ran deep and still, and in its 
holes were suckers to snare. 
Ido not know of any sport 
more enthralling to a band of 
schoolboys than snaring a 
sucker. The mingled hope 
and fear as the chief actor, 
lying flat on the bank, gently 
lowers the wire noose in front 
of the victim; the bated breath 
as the fish slowly backs away; 
the keen suspense as the noose 
again approaches him, and 
then the wild yell of victory as 


he is flopped out on the mossy bank, 
is joy supreme to them. I do not 
imagine the sucker enjoyed it as well; 
still he was accorded the distinction 
of being carried home on a willow 
stretcher by the boy who captured 
him, and proudly exhibited to all whom 
that boy met, and finally furnished a 
meal for the cat, which is, after all, 
about the only thing a sucker is 
good for. 

With the winter Orlo’s troubles in- 
creased, for now he was compelled to 
speak pieces once a week, and that 
was more agonizing than being pur- 
sued by a bumble bee. First he had to 
submit to an extra scrubbing that 
morning, for fear a single speck of 
dirt might be lurking behind his ears; 
then he had to put on a new and sharp 
collar whose edges were full of saw- 
teeth; and the dread lest he forget his 
lines was worse than anything else. 
He was bound to miss in his recita- 
tions that day, and when the fatal 
moment came and his name was 
called, a dozen “bumbles” after him 


He had 


would have been preferable. 
met various kinds of misery, but to 
walk all alone up to the platform, turn 
around and face a crowd which he 
knew was ready to laugh at him, was 
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“The wild yell of victory as the sucker is 
flopped out en the mossy bank.” 


agony boiled down! And it was this 
ordeal that first awoke in him a con- 
scicusness that, for a boy of his age, 
his feet were abnormally large, and 
more than that, an uncertainty as 
to what to do with his hands, and 
where to keep them while reciting! 
He had been forbidden to put 
them in his pockets, and for 
this reason that was the very 
place he wanted to stow them. 

No matter what a boy is told 
not to do, that he will want to 
do more than all else, and per- 
haps that peculiarity also has 
come down to us from Adam 
and Eve. 

When Orlo grew old enough 
to enjoy playing with the girls, <<“ 
his woes multiplied. There .#"" 
was one blue-eyed girl, an- 
swering to the old-time name of 
Liddy, who first attracted his boyish 











attention, and who was the magnet 
that drew him, one summer day, into 
a game called “Stand in the Well,” 
then being played by the older schol- 
ars out under an apple tree behind the 
school house. Before that time “Two 
Old Cat” and “Pump Peterway” had 
been good enough for Orlo» 
and in common with other boys 
of his age, he had jeered at the 
older ones who were so silly 
as to play “kissing games.” 
He had once been thrashed by 
one of them, for telling him 
that a boy who wanted to kiss 
girls ought to have a raisin tied 
up inarag and suck it. But 
a year or two makes a won- 
derful difference in a boy's 
ideas, and by the time Orlo 
had discovered that his feet 
were unduly large, he found that 
Liddy’s smiles were more attractive 
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even than snaring suckers. Every 
true daughter of mother Eve inherits 
a knowledge of how to use a noose— 
and most of the male persuasion soon 
or late feel it. 

Although Orlo had not as yet felt 
its tightening clasp about his feelings, 
he began to discover that gathering 
sweet flag buds, or a bunch of water 
lilies for Liddy in summer; or bring- 
ing her “seek-no-farther” apples and 
drawing her on his sled in winter were 
pleasures, and that Jim Pratt was a 
mean, “no account” boy who needed 
watching. Now Jim and Orlo had 
always been the best of friends, insep- 
arable on nutting trips or night adven- 
tures when bobbing for eels or spear- 
ing: suckers was the incentive. When 
either discovered a squirrel’s nest or a 
bee tree the other was informed, and 
together they shared despoilment. If 
Orlo had a trap se@for woodchucks he 
always invited Jim to go with him and 
tend it, and if they 
found a “chuck” in the 
trap, to help kill it. 
Jim always recipro- 
cated, and as they 
were near neighbors 
they went and came 
from school together. 
But now these pleas- 
ant associations 
seemed likely to be 
ruptured, for the first 
time Orlo noticed Jim 
talking to Liddy he 
decided that Jim was 
a base traitor and 
needed watching, and 
when he detected that 
sly rogue giving her 
a handful of checker- 
berries, he threatened 
to lick Him if the at- 
tention was repeated. 

From this it became evident to Orlo 
that “bumbles” and “pusley” were 


“Liddy” 
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not all the enemies he had to contend 
with. Then he realized more fully 
that his home made clothes were 
not what they should be; that his 
roundabout with its pinned-on collar 
was not as stylish as Jim’s coat and 
vest and that his heavy cowhide boots 
made more noise than Jim’s lighter 
ones. Especially noticeable to Orlo 
was this when he came to speaking 
pieces, and then it seemed to him he 
made as much noise as though he were 
falling down stairs. 

At Christmas Jim received a new 
pair of “rocker” skates and a new sled 
with the picture of a gallant horse in 
red and yellow painted on it, and Orlo’s 
heart sank. What with Jim’s dandy 
coat and vest and that sled, he felt 
that Liddy would have no further use 
for him. And when that noon she 
allowed Jim to draw her on his new 
sled all over the pond, he meanwhile 
flourishing his new rockers, Orlo’s cup 

of bitterness was full 

to the brim, and he 
decided that he would 
thrash Jim within an 
inch of his life the 
first time he could find 
an excuse to do so. 
No doubt Liddy was 
perfectly conscious 
how Orlo felt; she cer- 
tainly could not help 
seeing the ugly frown 
on his face, and most 
’ likely enjoyed the first 
consciousness of the 
power that lurked in 
her twinkling blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks. 
But she made amends 
later, and when Jim 
that afternoon missed 
an easy word in spel- 
ling class and Orlo 
went above him, she gave him a_ look 
of admiration that was balm to his 
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“Detected that sly rogue giving her a handful 
of checkerberries.” 


wounded heart. Fortunately, love is 
an illusion requiring little encourage- 
ment. 

At the end of the spring term, Orlo 
was informed that farm work would 
need him all summer, and received the 
news with dismay. For a few reasons 
he was glad, but in the main sorry, for 
he would see no more of Liddy and 
miss the one long, joyous mid-day 
hour of play. The only consolation 
was that Jim was also to be kept at 
home, and so Liddy’s affections were 
in less danger. But the dreaded ex- 
amination day brought woe and sor- 
row galore. He had begged his parents 
for a new suit for that occasion, or at 
least a new pair of pants that were 
jong enough; but they said he was 
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growing so fast that it was a waste of 
money. His best roundabout was 
good enough, and though his mother 
smartened him up a little by cutting 
his hair and pinning a bright blue bow 
on a new linen collar, he felt sure of 
making a sorry appearance when he 
came to speak his piece. 

Liddy wore a white dress, all 
flounces and furbelows, and all the 
other scholars seemed dressed far bet- 
ter than he was. Jim had a bran new 
suit, with a collar that was buttoned 
to his shirt, and the display of a tri- 
angular section of starched bosom 
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made him look almost a man. This 
was gall and bitterness to Orlo. 

The school house began to fill with 
visitors, the parents, the school com- 
mittee; and worse than all, the minis- 
ter with his long clerical coat and 
white choker; and Orlo felt that it 
was indeed to be a day of tribulation. 
When reciting, he seemed to have for- 
gotten about all he had ever learned; 
and the more he stumbled in geo- 
graphy and missed in spelling, the 
worse he felt and the more horrible 
seemed the moment when he must 
walk up in front of the crowd, turn 


_ “She allowed Jim to draw her on his new sled.“ 
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around and declaim. He knew he was 
sure to make an ignominious failure 
and be too scared to speak a word. 
Between recitations he kept repeat- 
ing his “piece” to himself, furtively 
eyeing the minister between whiles, 
and wishing that pompous individual 
miles away! What business had he to 
come there, anyhow, and be the mer- 
ciless spectator of a scared boy's 
agony! It was all wrong, and Orlo 
felt that no one wanted him around, 
He was quite sure he didn’t. 
Then -his short pants and heavy 
boots became factors in his misery, 
and the figure he 
would present on the 
platform, a horrible 
spectre. He tried to 
catch Liddy’s eye 
once or twice, to see 
how she felt, but 
Liddy was to read a 
composition, and so 
had troubles of her 
own. From no one 
of his mates could 
he gather a smile, 
- for they were all 
suffering alike, and, 
though Orlo knew it 
not, were one and 
all scared half out of 
their wits. 

At last “speaking 
pieces” began, and 
one after another of 
his mates were 
called up to do their 
best, which was 
without doubt their 
worst. When Liddy 
read her composi- 
tion, she trembled 
so that the paper 
shook; and Jim 
Pratt, who had 
chosen “You’d 
scarce expect one of 
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my age,” etc., kept pulling at his pants 
the while and forgot half his piece, 
which was a convincing argument that 
the first line he uttered stated the 
truth. 

Orlo had selected “Casabianca,” and 
when his name was called his knees 
began to shake and moisture to gather 
on his brow. It was an awful—an 
agonizing—-moment; and for one in- 
stant he had a desperate impulse to 
bolt for the door and run for his life! 
When he reached the platform and 
faced around, his lips felt like dry 
leaves and his tongue like a corn husk! 
His voice, too, when he found it, was 
like the rattle of a shingle in the 
wind, and with his knees playing a 
tattoo together, he emitted the follow- 
ing delirium: 

“The boy stood on the burning deck— 
Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
And fast the flames rolled on, 
And yet beautiful and bright he stood—” 

Then came an awful pause. The 
hydra-headed monster that was glar- 
ing at him seemed to rise and tower 
above him and dance around him ina 
mad whirl! His mouth was parched, 
and a lump in his throat choked 
further utterance. In spite of previ- 
ous admonitions, he thrust his hands 
into his pockets, swallowed desperately 
and began again. But the boy, the 
burning wreck, and what he said was 
chaos now, and this the way Orlo tan- 
gled it up on the next lap: 


“The boy stood on—the flames rolled on— 
And fast the flames rolled on— 
Whence all but him had fied— 
And yet beautiful and bright he"stood— 
And fast the flames rolled on— 
And yet beautiful and bright he stood.” 


It looked that way certainly to the 
audience; at least Orlo was making a 
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desperate effort to stand there and not 
drop dead! But it was no use, for the 


“It was an awful—an agonizing—moment,” 


tempest of misery which had been 
gathering for weeks, now culminated 
and obliterated the burning wreck and 
all that pertained to it; and with a 
gasp and smothered “boo-hoo,” and 
forgetting even his bow, Orlo made 
for his seat. His worst fears were 
more than realized, and he knew that 
he was, and forever would be the 
laughing stock of the entire. school 
for life! 

Then to crown his misery, when it 
was all over and he went to say good- 
by to Liddy, she was talking and 
laughing with Jim Pratt and he just 
knew he was the object of their mirth! 

Could a boy’s wretchedness reach a 
lower level? 











SUCCESS 
By. B. Minor 


fools one sometimes hears about 

—a queer little man with a heart 
so big that he had room left in his in- 
tellect for only one idea at a time; 
and Jim’s heart was filled quite full of 
his love for her, while his mind was 
filled with his ambition. Way back in 
his childhood days—the days of stolen 
jam and fairy stories—Jim had had an 
ambition to be a “Pirate an’ a stweet- 
tar dwiver an’ a witch an’ a devil an’ 
a—an’ a—drummer—.” Oh, he always 
had an ambition! Afterward, when 
he grew older, and sat in school be- 
hind the gold-curled head of her— 
Susie—he had an ambition then, only 
the trouble was, his heart began to 
assert itself and interfered dreadfully 
with his boyish animal dreams. His 
ambition then was to cut off one of 
those curls and run; but his heart 
made him search all over the commons 
for empty bottles and sell them for 
enough to buy her a valentine, and 
while she sat and swung her feet and 
giggled at a neighbor girl, Jim just 
touched the tip of a hanging curl and 
brushed it against his lips—and then 
“laid” for the boy who had seen him, 
and grinned. 

A few years more, and his ambition 
changed. He didn’t care to be a 
“pirate an’ a devil an’ a drummer”— 
all specimens of a class—but he did 
want to be a valedictorian. His am- 
bition was to succeed—to be the best. 
One day Susie had stood up and cleared 
her throat and brushed back her 
curls and read an essay on “Success.” 

“Who could love a man,” she lisped, 
“with so little spirit that he cared not 


B ies was one of those quaint little 


to succeed? What man that is a man 
goes not through life with head thrown 
back, watching, snatching at, running 
after the blue and green and golden 
bubble of success? What boy, worthy 
of the name of boy, would not strive to 
stand in front and wear the laurels of 
his class?” An old-maid sister with 
an inner conviction of latent literary 
abilities had dictated it, every word, 
proud to show what she could write 
—but Jim?—well, it did the work for 
Jim. After that he gave up football, 
and frightened his mother into an un- 
wonted gentleness of speech, thinking 
he might be ill, he studied so hard. 
Susie tried, too. She wanted the 
laurels just for the fun of keeping 
some one else out of them. It was a 
battle royal. Never were there such 
perfectly prepared papers passed into 
that good teacher as on the last exam- 
ination. On the morning of the last 
day (the day for the test in mathe- 
matics—Jim’s favorite subject), the 
teacher said to a group of pupils: 
“Well, so far, Jim’s ahead, but to-day 
will tell the story.” 
“Who's second,” asked some one... 
“Oh, Susie, of course; just ten 
points behind Jim. But this is her 
worst subject. She just hates it.” 
Jim heard it all. He looked over at 
the blackboard and out of the window, 
then his heart got to bothering him 
and he sighed once, shifted his eyes to 
the water-bucket, watched the sun- 
light gild the dust-flakes floating there; 
sighed again; took down his hat—and 
went fishing. Susie won the laurels. 
Susie went to college. Jim went 
into business, for his family were— 
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well, they were poor. Susie revelled 
in ideas and ideals, in fads and fancies 
and in “culture of the highest form,” 
to quote from the boarding-school ads., 
while Jim revelled in soap, six bars for 
a quarter; sugar, six cents a pound; 
potatoes, twenty cents a peck, etcetera 
ad infinitum, ad nauseum; but at night 
when the door was locked and the 
cashier was balancing his books and 
Jim was arranging his stock, he would 
revel in dreams of gold-brown hair, 
and soft, sweet curls, brown eyes and 
—and—success! Then he’d go back 
to his sugar bin and fill his paper sack, 
and try to figure out how many years it 
would take to gain success, and what 
constituted success in the grocery 
line. 

Four years later, when she came 
back, he called on her one night. 
She met him—one grand, glorious 
revelation of God’s ideal of grace; 
beautiful beyond compare; clad in her 
gray silk waist that fitted so smoothly 
over the roundest, most bedimpled 
shoulders, and puffed out so witching- 
ly in front, with its lace collar, and 
gray cloth skirt, set off by a big- 
buckled leather belt, and all crowned 
with a halo of soft, brown hair that 
waved in the lamplight in fluffy ten- 
drils gleaming with tints like happy 
memories. Jim couldn’t help it—he 
put up his hand and touched it, and 
then turned “red.” 

Lots happened that night; lots— 
although there were only two people 
todo it all. Jim was making sixty 
dollars a month (two people could 
board on that in his village) he had 
good prospects—constantly improving. 
He knew all that; knew it by heart; 
had been telling it to himself every 
evening as he walked around the block 
trying to break in his new patent 
leather shoes before he called on her. 
But she didn’t know it—so he told her. 
There was something else he knew, 


for him. 
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and he told her that, but I can’t tell 
you. There are some things each 
man knows that should be kept in the 
holy of holies of his heart, and shown 
only to the angel that rules. therein. 
We wouldn’t have known he had told 
it to her at all if she hadn’t laughed— 
one of those unsympathetic, metallic, 
dry, harsh laughs that sends a chill 
down your spine. Long years after-— 
ward, in the little western hamlets, 
sitting up in the village hotel with the 
evidences of his last defeat spread 
about his feet, Jim would hear that 
laugh and the words that followed: 
“Oh you must succeed first. What 
have you done? What is life without 
success? Oh—” and he would grow 
hard and cold, and then he would see 
the soft, brown hair and the gray silk 
waist and the lovely face, and his 
mood would change, and he would 
sigh and begin again. 

He got back to his hall bedroom 
somehow that night and kicked off 
his shoes—they hurt dreadfully. 
Everything hurt. The chair hurt (he 
didn't think of his bed). The fire hurt 
his eyes, his brain hurt; and, Great 
God, how his heart hurt! He sat and 
figured and figured and figured. What 
constituted success? Surely, not sixty 
dollars a month; and it would be years 
before he could gain a partnership, 
and he could not afford to wait. Evi- 
dently, only money meant success, 
and with God’s help he would suc- 
ceed. He took a desperate resolve. 
Other men had made money quick—so 
would he. All the public asked was to 
be fooled, and he would do his best to 
fool it. The West was waiting 


* * * 


Next day he gave notice to his em- 
ployer, and three years afterward he 
wrote back from Fort Worth, Texas, 
to a fellow clerk the story of his jour- 
neying: 
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Fort Worth, Tex., June 21, 1896. 


Dear Will :— 

Surprised to hear from me, are you? 
Well, you shouldn’t be. I do almost 
anything nowadays, and strangers 
have outgrown the habit of being 
surprised. It’s been a long time since 
I’ve heard from you and—other Louis- 
ville people, and sitting up here in 
this hot little hell-hole of a bug-ridden 
hotel room, with the engines and the 
trains beneath my window filling the 
night with noise and smoke, a cease- 
less irritating clatter, while the stars 
look down in an aggravating calm- 
ness and the lamp flickers in a lone- 
some draft. I hum to myself the old 
words of Milton looking for a friend: 

To whom I can my bopes and fears impart 
And trust the cares and follies of my beart. 


The teacher at school used to tell 
me that my strongest feature was my 
imagination, soI shall take my stock- 
ing-feet out of the window where I 
have been hanging them, wooing 
sleep, and I shall use all the wealth of 
that imagination dreaming that you 
care to hear. 

You remember, no doubt, when I 


started out three yearsago? Well, I 
came West with something of a hazy, 
half-certain intention of landing in 
some of the “raw new states,” settling 
down and growing up with the coun- 
try, and ending by being seated in the 


Senate of House of Congress. That 
was the sentiment of the move. That 
was the wayI talked when my head 
was high in the air, but by the time I 
struck St. Louis and found I had been 
“touched” en route for all I possessed 
in this world save my memories and 
fifty cents (and I sometimes wished 
they had taken my memories too), the 
question lost all traces of sentiment 
and resolved itself into a problem of 
the utmost practicability, almost vul- 
gar, of making that fifty cents feed me 
for a day and take me on my journey. 

Say, Will, were you ever hungry? 
Did you ever realize how much there 
really was in a half-dollar—how much 
bread and sausage? Iknow. I know 
lots of things I never knew before; and 
something else I know is this—the 
awful mind-wearying length of three 
years, with only Hope for company 
and strangers, strangers everywhere. 
Three years mean one thousand 


_ in Arkansas. 


and ninety-five nights—and every 
night like this; only the weather 
changes. 

The fifty cents lasted me three days. 
Then I acted as chamber maid in a liv- 
ery stable for a week, and made five dol- 
lars. You know what a chamber maid 
is. Just think of one of those dainty, 
white-capped, pleasant-faced girls and 
you will know what I was not. There 
is absolutely no condition in the cate- 
gory of human discouragements anala- 
gous to the position of chamber maid 
in aliverystable. I can only suggest 
it to you by contrasts. 

After I had earned my five, I noticed 
a boyon the street corner hawking 
pills. He interested me, particularly 
in the way he raked in the money, so 
I asked him to let me “bark” for him 
awhile. He did, and with a spirit born 
of the moment, I got up there and 
sold pills with such an easy, winning 
grace that he fell on my neck and 
worshipped me as his long-lost bro- 
ther. We went into partnership and 
toured Missouri hill-towns, lead-mine 
towns, cross-road towns, all kinds of 
towns, as Quaker doctors, selling pills 
and hair-oil and soap. We coined 
money, and in those two months I 
cleared over $500 for my share, above 
expenses. 

One night in Carthage some miners 
took offense, and just to keep up with 
the procession I took to the woods 
while he took a passing freight train 
and the sheriff took our soap. After 
that I went down to Kansas, hired me 
a wagon, filled it full of lightning rods 
and started out. You can see the 
“trail of the serpent” in the distance 
yet. A thunder bolt hasn’t landed in 
Kansas for two years now, and you " 
can’t even forclose a mortgage with- 
out getting tangled up in some of my 
“plants.” 

I cleared $1200 out of that deal, and 
ended up in Little Rock with the 
swamp-ague. Say, it has often struck 
me thatit was a good thing the Master 
had only Pharisees instead of Americans 
to hear him tell the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Americans would not 
have understood him. Before you can 
appreciate the full value of this cynic- 
ism you will have to be alone and sick 
That three months in 
that back-woods hotel caused me to 
shake off most of my flesh and about 
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$600 in cash. The only things the 
chill did not shake were my ambition 
and their prices. 

Since then I have been knocking 
around these diggings getting a little 
more sick of the whole thing every 
day. Oh how I long for peace and 
quiet and rest. Irun across a copy of 
Omar Khayyam to-day that some 
drummer had left behind (though 
what a drummer would be doing with 
such a book I can not understand) and 
in it I read: 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and—thou, 
Singing beside me in the wilderness— 

Ob, wilderness were paradise enow. 

No wonder I’m hanging my stock- 
inged feet out of the window to-night, 
wondering which star hangs nearest 
over Louisville and—the rest. 

I have wooed success in every se- 
ductive tone and soft spoken word in 
the vocabulary of desire. I have done 
everything from financing a minstrel 
show to branding cattle with a patent 
branding iron, and from teaching “oil- 
paintings in three lessons” to playing 
“hack” on a village newspaper; and to- 
day, heart-sick, tired and weary, with 


only $3,000 to show for it all—with suc- 
cess dancing will-o’-the-wisp-like in 
the distance, in the borrowed beauty 
of a woman’s face—laughing at me 
with a laugh that once I heard—I 
stretch out my arms and cry: 


Ob Love, could thou and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire 
Wouldn’t we break it to bits?—and then— 


Ah then—then what would we do? 
Quien Sabe! I believe I’d go back to 
Louisville. Maybe I will some day. 
When I doI hope to havea better story 
to tell you. 

Good-night, old boy. The last train 
has just pulled out, and it’s gray in 
the east. Maybe I can go to sleep. 
Good-night. 

Your friend, Jim. 

A few months after that a haggard, 
white-faced cripple stumped down 
the Union station platform on his 
crutches, while the conductor an- 
swered a woman who had paused to 
make room for him and stood looking, 
with the single, all-meaning word— 
“Railroad-wreck,” and Jim was back 
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in the land of his fathers, with all his 
nervous energy bound fast by his crip- 
pled feet. With his ambition, if possi- 
ble, stronger than before, with his 
heart burning slowly day by day he 
must hobble through this life, or sit 
still, while success hovered just out of 
his reach, and leered in his patient 
face. There was not much for him to 
do, yet he could write, and he did. 
Reams—reams—reams ! 

The first place he hobbled was to 
Susie’s old home, but a stranger told 
him that her father had died and with 
her mother she had moved into asmal- 
ler house, and taken a place in the 
business world. Jim almost stumbled 
down the steps. “Susie working! 
Great God! Susie—my Susie?” <A 
sudden fancy seized him to see the 
place. He hunted it up and found it 
to be agreat dirty factory in the slums 
of the town, and as he peeped into 
the door, that cold, star-lit November 
night, and saw her strained, tired face 
bending over her typewriter, and 
watched her fingers fly, his heart 
ached and he prayed to God to let him 
help her in some way. 

He knew this: success he had not— 
not even a definite income. His three 
thousand dollars were not a drop in 
the bucket, and unaided would last 
notime. To offer her money would 
be an insult, and to offer her himself 
would be a farce. He went to his 
room, praying all the way. 

Two days afterward he got a check 
from one of the magazines for thirty 
dollars, for one of his stories, and as he 
sat and fingered that holy bit of paper 
(for to every man the first smile of 
success is holy) and tasted the first 
sweet morsel of gratified ambition, 
longing that she might taste it with 
him, he had a sudden inspiration. She 
worked. She had a typewriter. He 
needed help? Why should she not 
work for him? Here was a new 
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field opened up. Thank Heaven for 
that! But wait—would she, Susie, 
work for him, Jim? No; he knew she 
would not. She’d trump up some ex- 
cuse forbidding him helping her, and 
suffer alone for her pride’s sake. No 
—that was settled—she never would. 
But wait—how would a disguise do? 
Sounded silly, didn’t it? Still, he was 
crippled. That was part of a disguise. 
How would a pair of goggles anda 
vandyke beard help him? Let him 
try, anyway—and he did. Yes, that 
would do, very nicely, very nicely, if 
—if only—she had forgotten his voice. 

He went home, dropped her a note, 
stating that he was in need of a sten- 
ographer and had been referred to her 
—"“please call to-morrow.” That night 
he spent, not in sleeping, but in hob- 
bling before his little mirror, putting 
on and taking off his small disguises 
and practicing to change his voice. By 
four o’clock in the morning he had 
begun to perspire in the agony of his 
hope and his excitement. 

She came. She opened the door 
suddenly—long before he was ready 
for her; long before he had thought of 
a word to say. Oh, if she had only 
let him know when she was coming. 
He seized a table leg to keep from run- 
ning and clasping her hands. He held 
himself down and stared at her and 
swallowed hard while his goggles 
trembled. 

Her clear, sweet voice spoke out, 
“Good-morning, sir. I received your 
note and came to see you.” 

He answered, “Yes,” and looked 
out of the window and then at the 
floor. 

She waited; then she began again. 
“What kind of work have you to do?” 

“What kind? Oh—oh yes. Copying. 
Copying manuscript—” then his senses 
returned. “Where do you work now? 
What machine do you use? What sal- 
ary do you make?” 
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She told him, and sighing one of 
those tired, heart-weary sighs, added, 
“But the hours are very long.” He 
looked at her again. Her hair was 
drooping over her pale, blue-pencilled 
temples. Her eyes were circled, and 
her hands were thin and bony and 
white—paper white—death white—he 
had to cluch the table leg again. 

“T'll give you as much as you are 
making, on shorter hours, say from 
nine to four or five, if you will work 
for me. Later on I will give you 
more, (He longed to give her then all 
that he had) and your work will be 
simply copying manuscripts. I write 
some; that’s all I can do; and some of 
it is published—but your salary will 
be secure and in advance if you desire 
it. Will you come?” 

She sighed once, looked out at the 
telegraph wires, and then a sudden 
memory of the long, tired evenings 
surging over her, she said, “Yes, I'll 
come to-morrow.” Then she was 
gone. 

Jim simply collapsed, and when the 
janitor came in that evening to clean 
up the little office he had rented for 
the occasion he found him sprawled in 
his chair, with his bank-book in his 
hand and his goggles on the floor: 
wide-eyed, staring—to all the world 
asleep. 

Talk about heroism! Do you know 
what Jim had before him for the next 
few months or years? Did you ever 
love a woman passionately, devotedly, 
with a love that burned and bruised 
itself, and did you ever have to sit for 
days at a time within two feet of her, 
and for her honor’s sake and for her 
peace of mind, never look at or touch 
or speak to her—with nothing but 
your will and God to help you on? 
That’s what Jim had to do—and he 
did it. 

Jim wrote—ah such stories as he 
wrote! One of the broadest ear-marks 
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of the amateur is the belief and the at- 
tempt to make “literature” mean 
something. They all seem to have an 
idea that literature is sacred. They 
get over it later; witness some of the 
“literature” that is published to-day! 
Yes, Jim was an amateur, and believed 
that his work, like a woman, should 
always show at its best, and how he 
struggled to make good plots! Only 
to find that “good plots” made only 
ordinary fires. Of course they came 
back—came back by the dozens, but 
each time the anguish was a little less 
acute; for, gentle reader, of all the dis- 
appointments in the world (the world 
apart from the hearts we love) there 
is nothing that gives quite the same 
wrench as a returned manuscript. But 
Jim’s disappointment was in a meas- 
ure overcome by his joy in working for 
her, and he only burned the stuff and 
wrote the more. 

However, after the first three 


months went by without a cent coming 


in, and his balance smaller by $200, 
Jim decided that something must be 
done, if only to pay for the postage 
and therent. He could not use her 
money for that! And so he cudgled 
his brain by night and hobbled the 
streets by day, seeking a means to the 
end. Somewhere he heard of “syndi- 
cate work,” and it set him to thinking. 
Then he sat down and wrote to a New 
York newspaper syndicate in his most 
professional way, and enclosed them a 
specimen manuscript. Fortune favored 
him, and he found a market for some 
of his accumulated work. Sohe toiled 
on, day after day, beating his brain for 
some new materials for his pen, and 
keeping a small set of books for a 
business friend. 

Once in a long time some magazine 
would take one of his better stories, 
and on those happy days when the 
checks came back, Jim’s life was full. 

So time sped on, till a year had 
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passed, each month finding the bal- 
ance in bank smaller grown; each 
month finding her healthier, stronger, 
happier, more beautiful than before. 

One day, just after he had opened 
his morning mail and thanked the 
Muses for an offer he found there—an 
offer of thirty dollars for a character 
study in child-life, “comic vein, 2,000 
words,”—Susie came to him and said 
with many a blush and stammering 
word, “Well—er—er, I suppose—I 
guess I'd better tell you. Ha, ha! 
You know I won't be with you after 
the 22d, and I—well—er—I suppose I'd 
better tell you now.” 

Jim looked up with parted lips and 
bated breath while the paper fluttered 
to the floor, and his knuckles rattled 
against the desk. “Wha—what’s that? 
You won’t—what’s the matter?” 

“Yes; ha, ha! you see, I’m going to 
be married on the first of the month 
and I'll have to—” He reeled, and 
then dropped down intoachair. His 
hand went mechanically to his fore- 
head and then to his beard, his tongue 
moistened his lips, and his eyes stared 
before him at the open letter while 
the words laughed back with an an- 
cient, mocking note. ‘Thirty dollars 
for a story in comic vein—thirty dol- 
lars!” He smacked his lips and then 
sat very still. | 

“What's the matter? Say, have I— 
Oh how you frightened me. Was it 
such a surprise as that? Ididn’t think 
it made any difference to you. You 
will have plenty of time to get another 
stenographer. I'll get you one.” 

Jim only answered “All right.” 

Only once that day he referred to it. 
He had been frowning hard and chew- 


_ing his pen, numbering the children 


that he knew, hunting for one with a 
comic face—but all his children were 
crying. He turned to her and asked: 

“What business is your fiancee in? 
May I ask?” 
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“Certainly. In the coal business.” 

“Do you think coal is more refined 
than groceries?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“May I ask what salary he makes?” 

She was a little piqued at his com- 
parison, and she snapped out “Sixty 
dollars !” 

His pen dropped and his head went 
down between his hands. There was 
a wrenching of his shoulders—then he 
sat up, stretched out his crippled legs, 
looked at them, looked at her, took up 
his crutches and—laughed. Loud, 
long, bitter, mocking—the laugh he 
had listened to for five lonely, wasted 
years—and then stumbled out. 

He did not write any stories for 
those two weeks, He didn’t keep any 
books. 

One day toward the end he got a 
letter from New York—a letter that 
he had prayed for, hoped for, longed 
for with all his heart and soul—a letter 
that meant to him all there could be 
of success. The largest magazine 
there had enclosed him a check for 
$300 for a serial story, and offered to 
take another when he wrote it. The 
epitome of success (as he knew it) was 
reached—and she was leaving him 
forever. 

That night he did not go home. He 
paced the little office floor until he 
dropped from weariness; then he sat 
down before his desk and took out his 
bank-book and his letters and his 
hopes, and laid them all before him. 
This was the end. He would not live 
to see it finished. God forgive him! 

He took off his goggles and his 
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beard. She was gone, and he needed 
no disguise before his God. He would 
die as he had lived before it happened 
—simply Jim. 

He laid them beside him and then 
took up the precious letter of success 
and fondledit. He fished out the first 
one with its first sweet note, like the 
gray dawn before a glorious day, and 
he read them over, and folded them 
up and wrote on them “For Susie.” 
They told all his story that he cared 
to tell. 

Outside a clock struck four, and a 
street-car rattled past. Inside the red 
electric lights burned in his face and 
hurt his eyes, tear-dimmed and burn- 
ing. He was getting drowsy. Oh 
how good to die—just to go to sleep. 

He looked at his pistol; held it side- 
ways; pulled the hammer backward 
and dropped it lightly, testing the 
action. 

He laid it down and took up his 
bank-book. There was the first check 
he had ever drawn for her, and here— 
here was the last. He wrote one for 
all the balance, and laid it on the let- 
ters, “for Susie.” 

He laid his head down on his arms 
amid the papers; the pistol gleamed 
cold in his nervous fingers, but at the 
moment his right hand touched his 
pen. Through his entire being there 
rang the call of years, “Success! Suc- 
cess!” He dropped the pistol: his 
eyes burned with new impulse. 

“God! he cried to the shadows of 
night, “There is more in life thana 
single woman. I’llbeaman. It takes 
aman to live. Success! Success!” 
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A crucial moment in each life-time lies 

When the heart, pausing, says, “Here shall I stay.” 
And pitiless, the stronger will replies, 

“Sister, not so—we ge another way.” 


Theodosia Pickering Garrison 

















A KNAVE OF CONSCIENCE 


By Francis Lynde 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. TO XVIII. INCLUSIVE 


Kenneth Griswold, an unsuccessful author with social- 
istic views, is stranded in New Orleans. He eats a farewell 
supper with a newspaper friend who is about to depart on 
a journey, and who presses him to accept a loan. Griswold 
refuses the loan and says that he mayend by becoming a 
robber but will not begin on his friends. Two days later 
New Orieans is startled by a bold bankrobbery. Griswold, 
disguised as a roustabout, escapes with his plunder and be- 
comes a member of the crew of the “Belle Julie’—an up- 
river steamer. Miss Farnham, who was in the bank at 
the time of the robbery, embarks on the same boat and a 
mutual recognition ensues. She is much disturbed by the 
thought that she must point him out to the law. Gris- 
wold, thinking to escape, looks for the bundle in which is 
hidden the money, discovers that it is gone, and remains on 
the boat. Being accosted by Miss Farnham, he acknowl- 
edges his identity and tells her that she must inform the au- 


XIX. 


HE robbery of the Bayou Bank 
T was already an old story when 
Detective Griffin returned to New 
Orleans from his voyage to Guate- 
mala. He was a successful man in his 
calling, and he took up the case of the 
bank robbery at once; not only for the 
reward, but because he was willing to 
try if he could not send the shaft home 
after his St. Louis colleagues had sped 
their arrow and missed the mark. 

He did not begin where the St. 
Louis officers had left off. He saw at 
once that the real identity of the rob- 
ber had not been established by the 
anonymous letter describing one John 
Gavitt. He suspected that the name 
was a mere mask, and the proof of 
this was shortly clenched by evidence 
easily procured that the real John 
Gavitt had died in the little lowa river 
town which was his home a short 
fortnight after the date of the rob- 
bery. 

Hence it followed that Gavitt had 
been impersonated in the “Belle 
Julie’s” crew by the escaping culprit, 
ing wide and favorable attentions “fle Is one of the most 


virile of the yee school of American authors, and his 
novels, “A Romance in Transit" and ‘“‘The Helpers,” are 


masterpieces of entrancing fiction, 





thorities. She does so, and at the St. Louis landing sees 
the officers of the law fall upon Griswold. In the mean- 
time he has found the money again, and escaping from 
his captors, makes an entire change in his appearance and 
takes the midnight train for Wahaska, where Miss Farn- 
ham lives. Miss Grierson, daughter of a wealthy magnate‘ 
is trying to reconstruct the 1 fabric of Wahaska, and 
is ignored by some of the older families. She induces her 
father to loan Edward _—— money with which to 
extend his Iron Works. Griswold is taken sick on his ar- 
rival at Wahas and during his convalescence becomes 
acquainted with the Raymer family. Edward is interested 
in Miss Grierson, and takes Griswold to call upon her. He 
tells her about his book and she encourages him to rewrite 
it. Grierson notifies Raymer that he must pay a third of 
his indebtedness on a certain date. Griswold offers Ray- 
mer the use of a sum of money and becomes his partner. 
Andrew Galbraith, the banker whom Griswold robbed, 
comes to Wahaska, and Griswold recognizes him. 


and. with President Galbraith’s de- 
scription of the man for a starting 
point, Griffin first searched the 
“Rogues’ Gallery” for a face which 
might stand for the original. This 
search, though it was made as care- 
fully as if he fully expected to find 
the man’s portrait in the criminal rec- 
ords, was as barren of results as he 
expected it would be. 

“It is just about as I put it up,” he 
said, at the end of the photograph in- 
spection. “The fellow isn’t a profes- 
sional at all; he is some hare-brained 
crank, and this is his first break.” 

This point established, there were 
two courses open: to try to trace the 
man in New Orleans, and so to deter- 
mine his identity; or to take up the 
lost clue in St. Louis. Since it asked 


for less time, Griffin did the latter | 


first, and succeeded in besting the St. 
Louis officers by one move. For them 
the fugitive had disappeared, hand- 
cuffed, in the runaway carriage; for 
Griffin he reappeared a little later at 
Mr. Abram Sonneschein’s emporium, 
but was lost again when he left with 
his purchases. 

Griffin went back to New Orleans, 
baffied but not discouraged. As be- 
fore, the case turned upon the pivot of 
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identity. When he should have learned 
the man’s name and place in the 
world, it would be an easy matter to 
track him down. 

Accordingly, he went to the bank 
and asked again for the anonymous 
letter. 

“You have tried every means to 
place the writer of this, Mr. Gal- 
braith?” he queried. 

“Everything we could think of. It 
might be any one of the hundred 
transient customers we served that 
day.” 

“It is a woman,” hazarded Griffin, 
at a venture. 

“Doubtless.” 

'“Was there a woman in the bank 
when you went with the fellow to 
cash the check?” 

“There was. She was at the teller’s 
window.” 

“Did you notice her particularly?” 

“Not well enough to be able to de- 
scribe her. I had other things to 


think of just then.” 


“Sure enough. What was she 
doing?” 

“Getting a draft cashed, I pre- 
sume.” 

“Where would that draft be now?” 

“In the possession of the issuing 
bank, and probably cancelled long 
since. It couldn't be traced or identi- 
fied. We've been over all that.” 

“Of course; but I was hoping we 
might stumble upon something that 
had been overlooked. May I use the 
*phone?” 

“Certainly.” 

Griffin shut himself into the ’phone- 
box and called up the wharf-inaster’s 
office on the levee. 

“Hello! Is this Robertson? Say, 
Dick, where is the ‘Belle Julie’ 
now? Up-river, you say? All right; 
I am coming down to get you to wire 
Captain Mayfield for me.” 

The “wire” sent a little later from 
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the wharf-master’s office asked for a 
list of the “Belle Julie’s” lady passen- 
gers on that voy&ge which began on 
the day of the robbery. Griffin was 
not above swearing a little when the 
answer came. It was a string of 
twenty-odd names, and to have speech 
with these twenty-odd women meant 
weeks of continuous travel for the de- 
tective. 

That being the next move in the 
game, however, he set about making 
it methodically, beginning with those 
most accessible, and working through 
the list from name to name; and at the 
end of the weeks he had interviewed 
every woman on his list save two. 
These two lived in a small inland city 
in Minnesota, and when he turned his 
face northward to try the final cast of 
the die, he was weary enough to be 
disheartened, if disheartenment had 
been admissible. 

It was evening when he reached 
Wahaska and since it was too late to 
do anything, he promised himself that 
he would smoke but a single cigar 
and go to bed. But when the 
cigar was alight he left the hotel to 
smoke it in the open. There was 
an unusual stir in the streets, and 
a question asked of a chance 
passer-by evoked the reason. The 
new Grierson Opera House was to be 
opened that night by a company im- 
ported from Chicago for the occasion, 
and everybody was going to the the- 
ater. 

Griffin strolled listlessly with the 
crowd and presently found himself in 
front of the new playhouse. It was 
early, but the “first-nighters” were al- 
ready thronging the vestibule. He 
stood aside to look on, honestly wish- 
ing he could rid himself of the Bayou 
Bank mystery long enough to go in 
and enjoy himself with the pleasurers. 

Now it chanced that in stepping 
back out of the sidewalk throng he got 
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in the way of the carriage contingent, 
and a moment later a voice at his 
elbow said : 

“Excuse me; will you let the ladies 
alight?” 

Griffin gave place, andsaw a young 
man with a clean-cut, eager face hand 
two young women from the carriage. 
They were followed by an elderly gen- 
tleman with eye-glasses; and on the 
sidewalk the group fell into pairs. 
Griffin could not well help hearing the 
colloquy. 

“I think the others will be here in a 
few minutes, Doctor. Shall we wait 
and goin with them?” 

Thus the young man with the clean- 
cut face; and at the older man’s nega- 
tive he spoke again. 


“Just as you please. If you will 


take Miss Raymer and let me take 
Miss Farnham, that will divide us 
equally. The seats are all near to- 
gether, but I couldn't get them all in 


the same row.” 

Griffin stared hard at the speaker's 
companion asthe parti carre moved 
away. 

“So that is Miss Charlotte Farnham, 
and my last chance,” he mused, turn- 
ing back toward the hotel. “There 
is one grain of comfort in it for me; 
if her face doesn’t belie her, she will 
tell me the truth. By Jove! but that 
young lawyer, or whatever he is, has 
an eye for good looks. I’ve never seen 
her equal in all my ups and downs, 
and that’s saying a good deal.” 

So he went his way to the St. James 
and presently to bed without so much 
as suspecting that he had actually 
touched elbows with the man whose 
identity he was vainly trying to estab- 
lish. 

XX. 

It was the early morning of a flaw- 
less northern summer’s day, and the 
lake sparkled like a sheet of hammered 
silver under the windows of the Farn- 
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ham sitting-room. The shades had 
been drawn when Griffin entered, but 
he had taken the liberty to run them 
up before Miss Farnham came in. And 
since he was finding it necessary to 
read much between the lines of her 
guarded answers to his questions, he 
did not regret the precaution. 

“You say he admitted his guilt to 
you, Miss Farnham, before the boat 
reached St. Louis?” 

“Yes.” 

“May I ask how he came to do that?” 

“I—must I answer that?” she fal- 
tered. 

“I need hardly say there is no ‘must’ 
about it. Iam an officer of the law, 
and I am anxious to find the man, I 
am sure you will tell me everything 
which might help me, and I don’t ask 
to know more.” 

She considered it fora moment and 
then took counsel of frankness. 

“He admitted it because I asked 
him.” 

Griffin smiled, and then explained 
the smile. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “I was think- 
ing that no one but a woman would 
ever have thought of doing such a 
thing as that. I fancy you surprised 
the admission out of him.” 

“No, Ido not think I did. He ad- 
mitted the fact very willingly, though 
he would not admit that it was wrong.” 

“Ah; that helps more than you 
might imagine. They have all been 
looking for a seasoned criminal, you 
know.” 

“He wasn’t that,” she said, with an 
air of conviction. “Apart from this 
one great wrong which he had done, 
he seemed to be a gentleman. It may 
seem incredible to you, but he fairly 
insisted upon my writing to Mr. Gal- 
braith.” 

Griffin smiled again and nodded re- 
assuringly. What she was telling him 
fitted in admirably with the only ten- 
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able theory he had formed; that the 
robber was no criminal; that he was 
enly a monomaniac on the social side. 


“And when he did that he doubtless* 


assured you that he would consider 
himself bound in honor not to take 
advantage of your frankness?” 

“He did just that. How did you 
know?” she asked. 

“I merely inferred it. And his 
parole was to expire at St. Louis?” 

“It was—it did.” 

Griffin rose and found his hat. 

“I am greatly obliged to you, Miss 
Farnham. I know you haven't found 
it easy to speak of this to a stranger. 
While the identity of the man is still 
a mystery, you have helped more than 
you know. Good morning.” 

Griffin left the house, but instead of 
taking the street, he turned aside to 
stroll aimlessly along the lake shore, 
giving anewtheory time to grow a 
little more definite. As has been said, 
his trade of man-catcher had come to 


be a passion with him; and he had 
genius where others labored only with 


talent. When the new theory had 
taken shape it slipped into musing 
speech. 

“She can’t account for his little 
vagary, but I can. He simply fell in 
love with her at first sight, and be- 
cause he was in love with her he made 
her do that which she knew to be 
right at whatever cost «to himself. 
That being the case, he is assure to 
turn up here sooner or later as the sun 
is sure to rise to-morrow morning. 
Better than that, he may be here now. 
I'll camp down and study my environ- 
ment for a while. It’s a pretty place, 
and I'll call it my vacation.” 

In a week's time Mr. Thomas Griffin 
had learned more about Wahaska than 
the ordinary summer visitor would 
have learned ina year’s residence. He 
knew Jasper Grierson and his ambi- 
tions, and Jasper Grierson’s daughter 
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and hers. He knew all about the so- 
cial tea-pot tempest, and could iden- 
tify the adherents of each of the fac- 
tions. He knew that Andrew Gal- 
braith was a guest at the summer hotel 
on the point, and was soon able to 
draw his own conclusions touching the 
growing intimacy between Grierson 
and the New Orleans banker. The 
drawing of these conclusions cost the 
detective a trip to the pine-land region 
in the northern part of the state, and 
the information he sought and ob- 
tained had no bearing upon the bank 
robbery. Jasper Grierson held the re- 
version of some worthless pine land 
which he was trying to sell Andrew 
Galbraith; that was all. 

But in another field Griffin sent his 
arrows of investigation nearer the tar- 
get, and that without knowingit. He 
came to know all about the Raymers, 
the Iron Works Company, and the re- 
organization of the same with one 
Kenneth Griswold for a partner. 
Probing a bit deeper into this, more to 
account for the oddity of a man like 
Griswold interesting himself in a busi- 
ness affair than for any other reason, 
the detective unearthed a thing which 
the prime movers in it were not bruit- 
ing abroad. Jasper Grierson had all 
but succeeded in smashing young Ray- 
mer’s enterprise; would have smashed 
it but for Griswold’s intervention. 
That was fact the first. And fact the 
second was this: that Jasper Grierson 
repulsed was not Jasper Grierson de- 
feated. Having failed to smash Ray- 
mer, he was now trying to obliterate 
both Raymer and the new partner. To 
this end he was fashioning two wea- 
pons. The railway and all other work 
controlled by Grierson and those to 
whom he dictated was withdrawn from 
the reorganized Iron Works Company. 
That was the weapon legal; the other 
was more deadly. In the height of 
the Raymer-Griswold prosperity a 
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deputation of workingmen had waited 
upon the partners with demands which 
could not be met. 
tive was a strike. 


And the alterna- 


XXI. 


As Raymer had foretold, Griswold’s 
initial visit to the Grierson mansion 
on the lake’s edge was but the begin- 
ning of an acquaintance which soon 
ripened into intimacy with the daugh- 
ter of the house. For one thing, Gris- 
wold was always sure of his welcome 
at Mereside; and for another, he was 
beginning to find the atmosphere of 
Margery’s sitting-room the one en- 
vironment where the remaking of the 
book could go on, and that Margery 
herself was the one person with whom 
‘ he could discuss it with helpful free- 
dom. 

Do what he might, he could not 
bring himself to the point of taking 
Charlotte into his confidence in the 
matter of the book. Though it was 
wholly undefined in hisown mind, the 
barrier was the one which had been 
builded on the voyage up the river. 
The more he saw of Charlotte, and the 
more his love for her grew and throve, 
the less possible it became to look for- 
ward to a day when he might hope to 
tell her all with a fair probability of 
winning her approval of the thing he 
had done. 

But with Margery no such difficulty 
existed. Her sympathy was always 
quick and intuitive, and she seemed to 
have the gift of saying instinctively 
the thing he craved most; the thing 
he might have suggested if she were 
not always beforehand with him. He 
was not so besotted as to believe that 
he had discovered in her that other 
half of the artist’s always incomplete 
circle; the one person in the world 
who can fully understand him. On 
the contrary, in his soberer moments 
he thought he knew her for what she 
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was. But these disillusions grew less 
frequent as visits to Mereside became 
more frequent, and in time they began 
to disappear altogether. For Mistress 
Margery was wise in her generation, 
knowing many things well and the 
heart of a man better than any. 

But about the book, which was to 
settle once for all the vexed question 
of the rights of man, they did not al- 
ways agree. As first conceived, the 
story was merely a vehicle loaded to 
overflowing with the socialistic pro- 
tests of its author. But in the re- 
writing a new plot had been substi- 
tuted; suggested, nay, even outlined, 
by Mistress Margery herself; and on 
the keel thus laid, the venture built 
itself into something more like a novel 
and less less like a preachment. Gris- 
wold saw the growth of it under his 
hand; saw the far-reaching possibili- 
ties of it;"saw also, that it was depart- 
ing, despite his most strenuous efforts, 
from the course which he had pricked 
outon the chart of the former en- 
deavor. In other words, the new book 
bade fair to grow into something 
which the publishers might accept, 
and the public might buy and read, 
but of the rights of man there was 
coming to be less and less as the work 
progressed. 

Being first of all an enthusiast, Gris- 
wold dug deeply for the cause of all 
this, and thought he found it in his 
new relation as an employer of labor. 
At first he had told himself that he 
would be a silent partner in the Iron 
Works, leaving all the activities to the 
practical Raymer; but he soon found 
this blankly impossible. And with 
personal interest and the shifting point 
of view came a change, gradual and 
almost insensible, in his attitude to- 
ward mankind in general and toward 
the workersin particular. So it came 
about that while he was writing a 
book, designed to overturn the exist- 
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ing social order, he was drifting slowly 
but surely into the ranks of the op- 
pressors. 

The first open confession of this 
change in creed came when the threat 
of a strike rose storm-cloud-like on the 
Iron Works horizon. Raymer was for 
temporising with the men, and for 
yielding something if need be; but 
this Griswold fought stoutly, growing 
more stubborn as the threatening 
cloud increased in size. If the men 
could not see for themselves what was 
for their best interests, they must be 
made to see. 

But in reality it was Margery who 
was responsible for the major changes 
in the book. Caring nothing at all 
for the ethical question involved, she 
cared a great deal for the success of 
the author, and she was shrewd 
enough to arrive quickly at a double 
conclusion; that Griswold was well 
able to write a successful book; and 
that, left to himself, he would assured- 
ly spoil it with his theories. So she 
labored faithfully to keep him in a 
broader road and not without a goodly 
measure of success. 

“But, Margery—’ (they were well 
past the “Mr.” and‘Miss” by this time) 
“Ican’t dothat,” he said, one morning 
when they had been reworking the 
plot through one of the cozy sitting- 
room talks. 

“Don’t you see it begs the entire 
question of labor and capital?” 

“Isee that you can’t help doing it 
unless you are deliberately false to 
your art,” retorted the literary oracle. 
“You have put these people on the 
stage, giving them certain characters, 
and they must go on and do the 
things that are consistent.” 

“Not if the consistent things are 
going to make the entire picture out 
of drawing.” 

She laughed. “How impossible a 
man can be,” she rejoined sweetly. 
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“How many times must we go back 
to the original question? You must 
choose between saying it all and hav- 
ing nobody read it, and saying a little 
and having everybody readit. I’m not 
saying anything against your theory 
—it’s lovely. But unless you make it 
a good story, first, last and all the 
time, you will-never get a hearing.” 

“Then I may as well give it up,” 
Griswold confessed. “If I may not 
preach a little, I have no excuse for 
saying anything at all.” 

“Oh, you may preach alittle. But 
in this particular instance you must 
make Rathbone stern and inflexible, 
cruel, if need be. You needn’t be 
afraid of its effect upon the girl. She 


will condone anything he may have to 
do—it’s a way girls have.” 
He looked at her narrowly, and then 
the film of abstraction came between. 
“I wonder if you really mean that? 
Are women so ready to condone?” 
Her laugh was mocking. 


“You 
make me blush for you,” she said. 
“Isn't an author supposed to know more 
about us than we know about our- 
selves?” 

“I don’t know about the supposition. 
But the man who knows the heart of 
one woman—” 

She stopped him with a little ges- 
ture of impatience. 

“Tell me what it is you don't know, 
and I'll turn traitor and betray my 
sex.” 

At that his gaze went beyond her 
again, and he said: “I wonder if you 
would?” 

“Try me and see.” 

He hesitated a moment and then 
plunged into the depths of it. 

“Then tell me this: If Rathbone 
should go on and do all the hard 
things you say his character calls for— 
things which Priscilla believes to be 
wrong—would she put her conscience 
aside and stand with him?” 
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Miss Grierson’s reply was brief and 
very much to the point. 

“A woman in love has no conscience. 
The man she loves has to furnish 
enough of that commodity for two.” 

Griswold winced. “What a merci- 
less little cynic you are,” he declared. 

“It is true, and when you are saying 
true things, where is the use of taking 
the roundabout way. I don’t say the 
woman wouldn’t be hurt. She would 
be, and the hurt might turn up after- 
ward in a way to make the man sorry. 
But that has nothing to do with the 
f@®t that a woman’s conscience can’t 
hold its own against her love.” 

Griswold shook his head in depreca- 
tion. “I don’t like to believe that. 
I'd like to believe that a man may go 
on making a good woman’s conscience 
the touchstone by which his own con- 
ceptions of right and wrong may be 
corrected.” 

Margery laughed lightly. “And so 
you may, if you don’t first go about to 
make the woman love you. But you 
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can’t eat your cake, and have it too.” 

Griswold folded his manuscript and 
put it back inthe envelope. Then he 
said what was in his mind. 

“These are generalities, Margery. 
Would you be that loyal to the man 
you loved?” 

Miss Grierson’s shrug was. barely 
perceptible. 

“I like: that,” she said. 
certainly personal enough.” And 
then: “You mustn’t endow me witha 
conscience.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I think it was denied me 
in the general distribution of things 
good but unhappy. I am afraid the 
question I ask oftenest is whether I 
want the thing hard enough to try to 
get it.” 

“As if any one would believe that of 
you!” said Griswold, at parting. 

But afterward, when he came to 
think* of it, the thin edge of belief 
found a crevice and would not be de- 
nied its entrance therein. 


“That is 


: (To be continued ) 
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What does the twilight bring 
After the garish day? 
Soft solacing 
In shadows cool and gray; 
And one resplendent star 
Flaming afar. 


What does the twilight bring 
After the bruit and blare? 
Sweet solacing 
In dim, untroubled air; 
And somewhere, half remote, 
One low thrush note. 


What does the twilight bring 
After the world’s rough press? 


Dear solacing 


In the returned caress :— 
A voice you understand, 
And Love’s warm hand! 


Clinton Scollard 





THE GREATEST SUBWAY SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 
By Geo. J. Varney 


HEN the street railway spun its 
spider-web of tracks and trol- 


ley wires over the old city and 
added the new territories that consti- 
tute “Greater Boston,” most of the 
cars from the numerous radiating lines 
were forced to make a portion of their 
trips in the central district in one or 
the other of two adjacent thorough- 
fares, which in that part of the city 
were neither straight nor wide. In 
consequence, blockades extending for 
half a mile and exceeding half an hour 
in duration became a part of every 
day’sexperience. Toremedy this con- 
dition, the state legislature jn the 
spring of 1894 passed an act authoriz- 
ing the city of Boston to construct a 
passage for cars under certain of the 
principal streets in the congested por- 
tion of the city, between the northern 
depots and the South End. 

The first excavation was made at the 
western extremity of the Boylston 
street branch on March 28, 1895, and 
the first of October, 1897, saw the 
southern half of the subway in full 
operation. This extended from Park 
street, southward to Shawmut avenue; 
the western branch coming along 
Boylston street into the Tremont street 
section at the southwest side of the 
Common. 

At this point the right-angled struc- 
ture of the subway gives place toa 
pair of tunnels—one for the north- 
going and the other for the south- 
going Tremont street cars. By the 
descent of the latter under the Boyl- 
ston street in-and-out tracks a crossing 
at grade is avoided. 


In this sub-subway a track branches 
off to the left, coming up to the sub- 
way level at the track for south-going 
cars on Shawmut avenue, having 
passed under the track for the north- 
going cars on Tremont street. Over 
it the north-going cars of Shawmant 
avenue and Tremont street unite, 
so that the cars from both continue 
northward on the same track. 

The northern half of the subway 
was completed and the whole brought 
into public use on September 3, 1898. 
This continued from Park street to 
Scollay square, through Tremont 
street, with two tracks only. This 
first, for north-going cars, crossed on 
the eastern side of Scollay square and 
went under the east side of Cornhill to 
Adams square; then turning north- 
west, continued under Washington 
street to the terminus at the North 
Union station. The return is made by 
a loop, the cars passing back on the 
opposite side, up Hanover street, going 
south through Scollay square into 
Tremont street, to the track that lies 
in the sub-subway. The northern sec- 
tion has also a pair of tracks coming 
in the same direction straight between 
the through tracks, connecting by a 
loop about the Adams square station 
and by a track running up Hanover 
street through Scollay square and back 
through Cornhill to the return track 
on the north side of Adams square sta- 
tion. ae ere 

Thus there are in the subway sec- 
tions of two divisions, with a single 
track each; other sections with two 
tracks; Scollay square with three 
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tracks; and a long section in Washing- 
ton street between Adams square and 
the northern depots with four, also one 
with four tracks on Tre- 
mont street. 

There are five stations 
in this underground 
thoroughfare, connected 
with the surface by six- 
teen flights of about thirty 
steps each, and of a width 
of fifteen feet. The two 
stations on the common 
have a small building of 
stone, glass and metal 
over each of the eight 
stairways, but there is no 
standing room under 
cover on the surface at any 
station, At the Park 
street and Scollay square stations the 
ticket offices are in the subway. At 
the Adams square and Haymarket 
square stations the ticket offices are 
in the surface structure. 

The bottom of the masonry in the 
sub-subway is thirty-nine feet below 
the surface of the street. The standard 
height of the subway between car- 
rails and roof is fourteen feet, and 
the distance of the latter below the 
street varies from five to thirteen and 
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—— 


CORNHILL, IN APRIL, 1897 
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a half feet. The single track passages 
are twelve feet across, the two-track 
sections average twenty-four feet; 


© QUARE, IN MARCH, 1897 





while the four-track portions are forty- 
eight feet. 

The interior walls of the station 
buildings are of enamelled tile, and 
those of the stations beneath enam- 
elled bricks; the walls of the long pas- 
sages between these having a coat of 
white paint on a plastering of Port- 
land cement. The fifteen hundred or 
so incandescent lamps disposed in 
three rows along the roof render ordin- 
ary print readable by good eyes any- 

where in the subway; 
while about one hundred 
and seventy-five electric 
arc lamps make the sta- 
tions as bright as a sunny 
winter morning. 

The walls of the right- 
angled sections generally 
are of Portland concrete, 
formed in place by wooden 
moulds. In these, three 
feet apart, are imbedded 
steel posts. Theconcrete 
walls are twenty inches 
thick where the posts are 
straight and the walls 
consequently vertical; but 
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where the posts bend in at the top the 
walls are twenty-four inches in thick- 


INTERIOR VIEW OF SUBWAY IN JULY, 1897 


* ¥ 


ness. The outside of the walls hasa 
coating of asphalt. 

The roof-covering consists of brick 
arches of three-feet span, resting on 
and against the beams; the arches 
having a covering of concrete or ce- 
ment—both, at some places—with a 
top-dressing of asphalt as a water- 
shed. 

Though the subway, for most of its 
length, is wholly between the street 
limits, yet every day insome parts of 
the line a portion or all the width of 
the street where the work 
of construction was going 
on, was in use by teams as 
usual. This was provided 
for by building the walls 
in trenches, or the lower 
portion in drifts (small 
tunnels) and completing 
them in trenches, which 
were bridged on a level 
with the street, when the 
‘space wasrequired. Simi- 
larly, in wide sections, the 
foundations were laid, and 
the pillars set in trenches 
during the night, the 
spaces being bridged for 
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day use. When necessary, in order 
to put on the roof, the earth was 
removed in “slices” of 
about twelve feet in width 
across the street; these 
also being bridged during 
the time when they were 
necessary for street traffic ; 
and even tracks for the 
street cars were laid over 
them. 

The tunnel walls having 
been constructed in drifts, 
the space between was 
bridged by a shield, the 
sides of which rested on 
the walls, the earth above 
remaining unbroken. The 
shield was of iron, with 
ribs below the arch. This was‘driven 
forward along the street by power 
from a hydraulic pump operated by 
steam; the force being transmitted 
through iron pipes, having at the 
working-end extension joints. Miners, 
also, by picking the earth at the for- 
ward edge of the shield, aided in 
its advance. The masons followed, 
building a brick arch at the rear 
portion of the shield, in the shelter 
of its high concavity. Soft cement 
was pumped up into the space left 
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between the shield and the brick. 
The excavation made underneath the 
shield, and next to it, was only deep 
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back. The weight of the shield com- 
plete was about twenty-two tons; and 
it was designed to sustain a weight 

of some six hundred and 
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forty thousand pounds. 
The cost of the shield 
and the apparatus belong- 
ing toit,—hydraulic jacks, 
valves, etc., varied little 
from $6,000. When its 
work was done, all re- 
movable material - was 
taken away, and the shield 
built into the roof, 

As made ready for use, 
a water pipe runs through- 
out the subway; and in 
frequent refuge niches 
along the walls stand pails 





enough for the mento work in; the 
core of earth left behind being re- 
moved later through the completed 
portion of the subway, or lifted 
through openings (temporarily left in 
the subway roof at proper distances) 
by conveyers operated by steam ma- 
chinery, which bore it away above the 
side of the street and dumped it into 
carts. 

In the single-track tunnels, a shield 
but little over twelve feet wide was 
required, to extend to its bearings on 
the side-walls; but in the 
“wide-arch” two-track 
sections, the shield used 
was an arch-like structure 
twelve feet long, and 
twenty-nine feet four 
inches wide; the rise along 
the middle line being eight 
feet, seven and one-quar- 
terinches. The shell was 
constructed around two 
arched girders, each three 
feet eight inches deep, 
and set four feet apart; 
which left the same length 
of shell clear at front and 


of water, for use in case a 
car should catch fire from the electric 
current by which it is driven. There 
is nothing in the subway structure to 
take fire except the wooden ties on 
which the rails are laid, and the insu- 
lated support of the trolley wire over- 
head. At the stations, however, there 
are on the large concrete platforms 
wooden seats, a box-office for the 
ticket-seller, and the turnstiles—by 
which the passengers pass out or in, to 
or from the stairways. 

Drains under the tracks carry any 


LOOKING NORTHERLY FR2M FARK SQUARE STATION 
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water that may collect away to dry 
wells; from which pumps driven by 
electric motors convey it to the sewers. 

The air in this subway is 
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extensions above and beyond Boston 
streets; while the city is to extend 
the subway northward under the 


INCLINE IN PUBLIC GARDEN 





clear and wholesome. Itis 
kept in proper circulation 
by several electrically 
driven seven-footand eight- 
foot circular fans, placed 
in chambers at the sides of 
the subway and communi- 
cating with the outer air. It 
is one of the most spacious 
underground railwaysin the 
world, the best lighted, and 
the only one that contains 
four tracks side by side. 
The length of the sub- 
way from either the south- 
ern portal of the main 
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line (at the junction of 
Shawmut avenue with Tremont street) 
or the western portal (on the Boylston 
branch) and the northern portal, at the 
other extremity, near the North Union 
station, is about one and a half miles; 
the entire length being very near one 
and eight-tenths miles. The single 
tracks measure, approximately, five 
and two-thirds miles. 

The subway was leased to the West 
End Railway, which operated all the 
street railways in the city; operating 
also the completed south- 


Charles river to East Boston, and 


westward toward Cambridgeport. 


* * * 

The lease of the subway by the city 
was made for a term of twenty years; 
the lessee to furnish its own equip- 
ment, power and light; paying to the 
city an annual rentage of four and 
seven-eighths per cent on the net cost 
of the subway. This proves to have 
been a little short of five millions of 
dollars—about two millions less than 
was appropriated for the purpose. 


STAIRWAY COVERINGS TO PARK STREET STATION 





ern half of the subway for 
about one year, when the 
northern section was com- 
pleted. Since this time the 
whole has been in the ex- 
clusive use of a new corpor- 
ation, the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, to 
which all the railway pro- 
perty and rights of the 
West End company have 
been leased for a term of 
twenty-five years. The 
new company is making 








CONCISE FACTS REGARDING HISTORIC BOSTON 
By F. A. Waterman, Expert Gui.ie 


URITAN, Colonial, Revolutionary, 

Civil War, Peace Jubilee and 

Present Boston; Commercial, Re- 
ligious, Educational, Philanthropic, 
Political Boston; Boston, dear Old Bos- 
ton—dear New Boston. Press, pulpit, 
stage, platform, citizens aud visitors 
describe, praise and honor Historic 
Boston. How varied and contrasting 
are places, scenes and events in Bos- 
ton—hills cut down; rivers, harbor 
and flooded lands filled up; crooked 
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lanes and streets broadened and 
lengthened. 

“Blaxton” would be greatly profited 
could he buy Boston “for thirty 
pounds,” Winthrop would not even 
know “Trimountaine” nor his “spring” 
and “vegetable garden.” The Col- 
onists would see a great change from 
“meeting in the first church in Bos- 
ton” and meeting in the State House 
on Beacon Hill. Indians, criminals, 


Quakers and witches no longer are 


hung on the Great Elm on Boston 
Common. Clams and acorns are not 
now the principal food in Boston. The 
Hancock Tavern is not the aristocratic 
hotel. John Eliot’s Indian Bibleisnow 
acuriosity, as no living person can read 
it. Philemon Pormort would be sur- 
prised that teachers are not “entreated 
to become school-masters for the teach- 
ing and nurchering of children.” Ann 
Hutchinson would be glad to see the 
modern Women’s Club House. Stephen 


Daye,and Samuel Green, America’s first 
printers in 1639, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin would be amazed to see the modern 
printing-press. Samuel Radcliff’s ears 
would not now be “cut off for swear- 
ing’, Hester Pryne would not be 
“branded an adulteress” nor John Par- 
ker “confined in the stocks.” Peter 
Faneuil would not know the present 
Faneuil Hall. Duels are no longer 
fought on Boston Common. James 
Otis would not have to deliver his 
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“argument against the Writs of As- 
Fe sistance,” when the English com- 
Ks pelled the nations of the world to 
= keep from meddling in our war 
§ against Spain. Samuel Adams and 
” token Hancock would therefore glad- 
ly welcome the British in Boston, 
and Michael Johnson, the first per- 
son killed in the Boston Massacre, 
would probably welcome the British 
himself. The Boston Tea Party 
would parade possibly on Bunker Hill 
and hold a reception to the British in 
Faneuil Hall, with Otis, Adams, Han- 
cock and Warren delivering addresses. 
General Gage and Paul Revere would 
never believe any person in Boston 
would call “Christ Church” “Old North 
Church.” Paul Revere would gladly 
have made smokeless powder for the 
Americans; and could now ride to 
San Francisco, Cal., and back, in 
a palace-car, in the two weeks he 
* required to ride on horseback from 
Philadelphia to Boston. Benjamin 
Franklin could now ride sixty miles an 
hour in a car propelled, lighted and 
} heated by electricity, and talk to 
friends in Chicago, and in Boston lis- 
ten to music played by Sousa’s band 
in New York. Morse could get the 
latest news from Africa by telegraph. 
Roger Williams would say “men can 
study, investigate, teach and preach” 
> in Boston to-day, and be guaranteed 
full “liberty of conscience” by the 
constitution of the United States. 

In a magazine article I can only 
briefly hint at what the visitor in Bos- 
ton should spend a month profitably in 

gs seeing for himself or herself, of the 
8 wealth, power and influence of Boston 
WS in history, religion, education, philan- 
thropy, arts, sciences, inventions, man- 
ufactures, commerce, trade and trans- 
portation, mining and business. It is 
very difficult to describe to those, who 
in recent years, have visited Boston at 
the World’s Peace Jubilee, 1872; tooth 
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VIEW OF TREMONT STREET FROM WEST TO BOYLSTON STREETS, AS IT APPEARED IN 1800 
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Anniversary of the Bunker Hill Bat- 
tle, 1875; 250th Anniversary of Boston, 
1880; International C. E. Convention, 
International S. S. Convention, Inter- 
national W. C. T. U. Convention, 
Triennial Convention of Knight Tem- 


“ 
HIS MAJESTY’S CHAPEL’’~KING’S CHAPEL. 


CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND 


To 





plars, and the Dewey Reception, 1899— 
very difficult, I say, to describe Bos- 
ton, influenced so much by the follow- 
ing men who have made Massachusetts 


eminent in history: Carver, Brad- 
ford, Endicott, Winthrop, Vane, Pick- 


ering, Knox, Lincoln, John Adams, 
Dane, Quincy, J. Q. Adams, Webster, 
Sumner, Wilson, Andrew, Choate, 
Parsons, Shaw, Story, Everett, Phil- 
lips, Garrison, Mann, Howe, Allen, 
Devens, Bartlett, Putnam, Franklin, 


FIRST EPISCOPAL 











Bowdich, Pierce, Agassiz, Bulfinch 
Morse, Morton, Bell, Bancroft, Pres. 
cdtt, Motley, Parkman, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Copley, Hunt, Ed- 
wards, Cahnning, and Brooks. 
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The “Hub of the Solar System”—the 
State House—is surrounded by twenty- 
eight cities and towns within ten miles, 
having over one million population, of 
which 500,000 live in Boston. “The 
Modern Athens,” Boston, has within 
twelve miles, Harvard University, 
Radcliffe College, Wellesley College, 
Tufts College, Boston University, Bos- 
ton College, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, several fine commer- 
cial schools, private schools, mag- 
nificent Boston public schools, library 
collections of over 3,000,000 books and 
pamphlets, and the Boston Public 
Library. The new building, covering 
two and one-half-acres, with an inner 
courtyard, cost $2,500,000, and with 
its twelve branches contains over 


“ 
MANIFESTO”? CHURCH, BRATTLE STREET 


1,300,000 books and pamphlets, and is 
said to be the largest circulating city 
library in the world. More eminent 
historians, poets and authors have 
lived in Massachusetts than in all the 


other states. 
The Boston Metropolitan Park Sys- 


REGARDING 


HISTORIC BOSTON 


tem of 14,000 acres, with the Boston 
Common, Public Garden and Com- 
monwealth Avenue, is only equaled in 
extent by Paris with 14,000, and Lon- 
don with 19,000 acres. It has ocean, 
river, mountain, forest and garden 
parks—the most varied in the world. 

Boston was first called “Shawmut,” 
next “Trimountaine,” from the three 
peaks of Beacon Hill seen from 
Charlestown across the Charles river; 
name changed to Boston in 1630, the 
year John Winthrop’s colony of En- 
glish Puritans first settled here, com- 
ing from Charlestown. 

Boston was frequently, at high tide, 
an island of about 635 acres, contain- 
ing Beacon, Copps, and Fort Hills. The 
three peaks of Beacon Hill and Fort 
Hill have been cut down some sixty 
feet each. Some 1300 acres, most- 
ly of marsh lands, filled in, about 680 
acres being the Back Bay, then over- 
flowed at high tide by the Charles 
River, and now known as the Back 
Bay district. 

Charleston, East Boston, South Bos- 
ton, Dorchester, Roxbury, West Rox- 
bury and Brighton have been annexed, 
but there are twenty-seven other cities 
and towns within ten miles of the 
State House that are not a part of 
Boston, the city of Cambridge alone 
having 85,000 population. 

Boston is rich in Puritan, Colonial 
and Revolutionary history. Captain 
John Smith explored Boston Harbor, 
Miles Standish visited the peninsula 
before 1622. Wm. Blaxton settled in 
Shawmut in 1625. 


1628, Charlestown settled. 
1629. Chariestown Navy Yard founded by Robert 
Moulton as a shipyard. 
1630, John Winthrop's colony of English Puritans set- 
tled in Boston, 
First General Court in America was held in Bus- 
ton. 
Ann Pollard, first white woman in Boston, lived 
to be 105, 
John Wilson, first minister in Boston. 
First Burial in King’s Chapel Burying Ground. 
. Ciams and acorns the principal food in Boston. 
Roger Williams came to Boston. 
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BRIDGE OVER THE POND IN PUBLIC GARDEN 











Rev. John Eliot came to Boston. 

First Chelsea ferry, now Winnissimet ferry. 

Philip Ratcliffe’s ears cut off for using profanity. 

First church built in Boston on King St., now 
State St. The present First Church is on 
Marlborough St. 

Rev, John Cotton arrived in Boston, 

William Blackstone (Blaxton) sold nearly all of 
Boston for £30, 

Boston Common laid out for “‘trayning field and 
feeding cattle.” 

to 1789. Beacon (pole) on Beacon Hill, 60 feet 
high. Second Beacon there 1790 to 1811, and 
Beacon Hill was cut down 80 feet at that place. 

First Free school in Boston. 

Boston Latin school for boys founded, and **Phil- 
emon Pormort was “entreated to become 
school-master.” 

Roger Williams banished from Massachusetts 
for heresy and went to Rhode Island. 

Sir Henry Vane came, made governor 1836. 

Ann Hutchinson controversy and banished. 

Stray Pig controversy finally led to dividing the 
General Court or Legislature in 1644 into two 
branches, magistrates and deputies, now sena- 
tors and representatives. 

First lawyer came from England to Boston. 

East Boston ferry opened. 

Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
formed; the first military company in America; 
now 262 years old. 

First post office in Boston. 

First pillory, and later the whipping post, set up 
on King St., and John Parker confined first. 

Bay Psalm Book printed. 

Union of New England Colonies, the first Ameri- 
can Union, John Winthrop president. 

North Battery erected on Copp’s Hi'l. 

Mrs. Oliver publicly flogged “for reproaching the 
iuagistrates.” 


Margaret Jones hung on Boston Elm for witch- 
craft, June 15, 

North Church built in North Square, the second 
church in Boston, burned 1676; rebuilt on same 
site 1677, and 98 years later, in 1775, torn down 
by British and the wood used for fuel. The 
present Second Church is in Copley Square. 

Water first introduced and the first reservoir. 

Only 120 dwelling houses in Boston. 

Anne [libbins hung for witchcraft on Boston 
Common, 

First Town House built, head of King St.; burned 
1711, and in 1713 the Old State House built on 
same site. 

Scots’ Charitable Society formed. 

Copp's Hiil Burying Ground. 

Granary Burying Ground, 

Judan Brown and Peter Pierson, Quakers. were 
tied toacart’s tail and whipped through the 
town, 

John Eliot's Indian Bible printed. 

First Baptist Church constituted by nine mem- 
bers; five men were disfranchised and ali were 
committed to prison and three fined £4each, In 
1672 the General Court enacted ‘‘banishment to 
every person who should openly oppose or con- 
demn the Baptizing of infants.” Obadiah 
Holmes, a Baptist from Newport, R.I., for vis- 
iting Massachusetts and attending Baptist ser- 
vices ina private house, was arrested, impri- 
soned and terribly flogged, receiving 30 stripes 
unmercifully. President Henry Dunster of 
Harvard College was first lead to inquire into 
the sentiments of the Baptists by his indignation 
at this violent and brutal treatment of them. 
For years Baptists were prosecuted, fined, 
whipped or imprisoned and banished. In 1678 
the first Baptist Church was built corner Salem 
and Stillman Sts. In 1680 this church was 
nailed up several times by order of the Gov- 











1714. 
1715. 


1716, 


1721. 


1722. 
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ernor and council. May 21, 1718, Elisha Cal- 
lendar was ordained pastor of this church, and 
Increase Mather, Cotton Mather and John 
Webb, all eminent Congregational clergymen 
of Boston, assisted at the services. The present 
First Baptist Church is on Commonwealth Ave. 

First Old South Church built. 

Long hair forbidden. 

First Almanac published by John Foster. 

First bank in Boston, being the first in U. S. 

Bears, wolves and rattlesnakes in great numbers 
in Boston. 

Negro slaves in Boston cost $40 to $80 each. 

First King’s Chapel built in King’s Chapel bury- 
ing ground. The present King’s Chapel built 
in 1749. Kings Chapel Church, founded 1686, 
was the first Protestant Episcopal church 
in New England, and 99 years later, in 1785, 
became the first Unitarian Church in America. 
This church was attended by the Royal Gover- 
nors and represented the State Church of Eng- 
land. 

May 27, Province of Massachusetts offered “Fifty 
Pounds per head of every Indian Man, and 
Twenty-five Pounds per head for any Indian 
Woman or Child.” 

Brattle St. Church built, the “Cannon-Ball” 
Church, 

“For kissing a woman in public both shall be 
whipped and fined.” 

Queen Ann proclaimed at Old Town House, 

The Boston News-Letter established. 

Benj. Franklin born on Milk St. 

Old Corner Book Store built; meeting-place of 
historians, poets, authors and scholars, 

Old State House built on sight of Old Town 
House, head of King Street, now State Street; 
burned in 1747, rebuilt in 1748 in old walls; has 
served as Town House, Court House, Province 
Court House, City Hall, general business offices 
and exhibition halls of the Bostonian Socicty. 
“Here Boston served the King.” 

George I. proclaimed at Old State House, 

Province House established as official residence 
of Governors. 

New South Church built on Church Green and 
Summer St. 

New brick church built on Hanover St. 

Samuel Adams bornin Boston. Died Oct. 2, 1803. 

Bonner's map of Boston published. 
Christ Church built on Salem St., an offshoot of 
King’s Chapel. 

Present Old South Meeting House built corner 
Washington and Milk Sts., used by British offi- 
cers as a riding school, is now a museum of 
historic relics, and the New Old South Church is 
at Copley Square, built 1775, 

George II. proclarmed at Old State House. 

Duels fought on Boston Common, 

Trinity Church built on Summer St., an offshoot 

of King’s Chapel. The present Trinity Church 
is in Copley Square, where Phillips Brooks 
preached. 

Faneuil Hall built; burned 1761; rebuilt 1763; en- 
larged 1805; restored and made fireproof 1899. 
Riot caused by aggression of British naval offi- 

cers. 

Boston Common enclosed. 

George IIL. proclaimed at Old State House, 

Arguments against the Writs of Assistance by 

James Otis and independence born. 
Stamp Act papers burned at Old State House and 


“Liberty, Property, No Stamps” was the cry. 

Non-Importation League was formed. 

British Red-Coats landed foot of Long Wharf. 

Boston Massacre near Old State House in King 
St., 3 killed, 6 wounded, 

British evacuate Boston and go to Castle William, 
now Fort Independence. 

Boston Tea Party planned in Hancock Tavern; 
disguised as Indians on Tremont St.; met at 
Old South Church; 342 chests of tea thrown 
overboard at Griffin's Wharf, foot of lear! St. 

Boston Port Billand the Regulation Acts become 
law. 

Blockade of Boston Harbor by the [British. 

13,800 British troops in Boston, Maren 17. 

Signal lights hung from Old North Church. 

Wm. Dawes, Jr.'s ride to Lexington and Concord. 

Paul Revere’s ride to Lexington. 

Battle of Bunker Hill in Char!estown, on Breed's 
Hill, in Breed’s cow pasture, on Bunker Hill; 
British had 2000 men and Americans 1500. Brit- 
ish loss 226 killed, and 729 wounded; Ameri- 
can loss 140 killed, 271 wounded. Bunker Hill 
Monument marks sight of the American en- 
trenchments. 1775-6, Siege of Boston by Ameri- 
cans, 

British evacuate Boston, April 17. 

Washington entered Boston, 

Declaration of American Independence pro- 
claimed from balcony of Old State House. 

Noted “Dark Day” in Boston, May 19. 

John Hancock first governor under new state 
constitution at Old State House. 

Count de Rochambeau and 6,000 French soldiers. 
in Boston. 

First Boston Directory. 

1783. Treaty of Peace with England proclaimed from 
the Old State House. 

1786. Charles River Bridge opened June 17, 

1789. Washington's last visit to Boston. 

Louis Philippe at Hancock Tavern during French: 

Reign of Terror. 

1790 to 1811. Second Beacon on Beacon Hill until the 
“Great Digging; 12 years cutting down Bea- 
con Hill and filling the Mill Pond. 

1795. Nov. 23, West Boston Bridge opened. 

John Hancock died, 

West Boston Bridge opened Nov, 23. 

1795 to 1798, Bulfinch State I[ouse on Beacon Hill built 
on John Hancock's cow pasture. This was 
called “The Ilub of the Solar System” by O. 
W. Holmes and would require a book to des- 
cribe. 

Mass. General] Court (Legislature) moved from 
Old State House to Bulfinch State louse on 
Beacon Hill. 

1800. Charlestown Navy Yard oldest in America, 
“Birthplace ofAmerican Navy.” established at 
Moulton’s Point, where vessels have been buiit 
since 1629. The Argus and Chesapeake, were 
fitted out, and the Frolic, Indendence, Vermont, 
Cumberland, Merrimac, Hartford, (Admiral 
Faragut's flagship,) Monadnock, Nahant, Nan- 
tucket and Canonicus were all built here. Ad- 
miral Sampson is now (1900) the commandant 
of the Charlestown Navy Yard and Station. 
June 24, 1833 the dry dock was opened and the 
Constitution in command of Commodore Isaac 
Hull was floated into the dry dock first. 

On School St. was organized the first Roman 
Catholic church. 
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THE FLAME IN THE EAST 


By Ernest Newton Bagg 


Illustrations by courtesy of Mr. Co'vin cf the Canadian Pacific Railway 


HE cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
T hand at the year’s beginning, 
has now overcast the Eastern 
horizon; the lurid flame which is the 
cloud's source is burning more fiercely 
every moment in: the vicinity of the 


spot from whence came the wise, bene- 
ficent teachings of the great Confucius 
in the seventy remarkable years pre- 
ceding his death B. C. 483. 

The situation in China is most ser- 
ious. In 1899, according to Consul 
Fowler, at Chee Foo, there were 17,- 
193 “foreign” residents in China, an in- 
crease over the previous year of 3,772. 
The total number of foreign firms 
was 933, or 160 more than the previous 
year. The highest number of foreign- 
ersis on the British list, 3,562, Japan 
coming next with 2,440 and Americans 
third, with 2,335. In connection with 
these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the “leased ports” are not in- 
cluded, and that, contrary to British 
law, American registration with the 
home consulate is optional, not obliga- 
tory. This really places both British 
and American statistics on the subject 
much too low. Thecry of the “Boxers” 
(whom Li Hung Chang, China's great- 


est statesman earnestly declares to be 
a non-political “rabble, led away by 
fanaticism and anti-Christian feeling,”) 
is “Death to the Foreigners!” From 
all reports now at hand, the work of 
destruction has already begun. Tele- 
graph communication, after pitifully 
urgent appeals from missionaries and 
officials for help, has been destroyed, 
and public property, perhaps legations, 
blown into fragments or burned. 

Li Hung Chang, the man of the hour, 
(as he has been for years) has the 
most difficult of all tasks before him,— 
that of pacificating the powers and of 
beheading the leading Boxers. Much 
will depend upon him. The English 
speaking world place more depend- 
ence in him than inall the rest of 
his countrymen put together. 

It is doubtless too early to reach 
any decision concerning the causes. 
“What you do not want done to your- 
self do not do to others!” These are 
Confucius’ own words,—a rule as 
purely golden as the proverbial metal 
of a later day. 

There is excellent authority for say- 
ing that only the lower element of 
the Chinese population are embracing 
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the religion of the missionaries. The other tongue, deriding the quaint 
strange pale-faced people of an- wusagesof the Chinese, some of them 
STREET IN A CHINESE CITY cheating the natives in busi- 
Cee a ees Sa even «mess, others offering an out- 
landish (to them) and a much 
younger religion than theirs, 
are inevitably thorns in the 
flesh, engendering bad feeling, 
and adding no abatement to 
the general inflammation at 
such a time as this. How 
deep is the sea of blood to be 
crossed—how many bleeding 
hearts are crushed—how wide a 
territory is to be blackened by 
the fire, the one God of the 
Mongol and of the Anglo-Saxon 
only knows. The lowly Nazar- 
ene, and the gentle philosopher 
of Shantung, perhaps side by 
side, look down upon the grow- 
ing turbulence in China with 
sorrowful eyes. It is inevi- 
table that the iron heel of war 
must assertitself. What is the 
end? Again Confucius— 
“While you do not know Life— 
how can you know Death?” 





Mr. Henry L. Fobes of “The National Maga- 
zine’’ staff is now in China, and has cabled that 
he has forwarded an illustrated article on the 
situation upto date, for the August issue of 
“The National Magazine.” 








‘By Frank H. Sweet 


ALLUM was coming up the broad 
e avenue of the Coles plantation; 

not shuffling along in the middle 
of the road, but walking uprightly 
and self-consciously in the path; his 
eyes fixed atthe high angle which the 
encircling stubborness of a broad col- 
lar demanded, and his steps mincing 
under the stricture of shoes that were 
more than one size too small. 

It was Sunday afternoon, with the 
odor of apple blosomss and freshly 
ploughed fields in the air, and all the 
plantation wasout. Snapping black 
eyes peered at him from hedges 
and between the lower rails of zigzag 
fences; more mature, comprehending 
eyes winked at him from grassy fence 
corners, top rails, and cabin openings; 
from below the more mature eyes 
came often the gleam of white teeth, 
and smothered guffaws. 

Tobe’s pickanniny had first seen the 
mincing apparation of glory as it 
turned into the avenue. Then he skur- 
ried beyond hedges; dodged across 
corners, and skulked through bushes 
in order to be first to spread the news; 
for Callum was well known as the 
thrifty, plodding blacksmith of an ad- 
joining plantation. 

Aunt Marthy More, the staid, old- 


time darkey, who always crowned her 
kinky hair with a gorgeous bandana 
turban, threw her arms akimo in her 
cabin doorway and snorted. 

“’Fore de worl’!” she ejaculated, 
“dat shorely ain’ Callum Johnsing, 
who’s riz in meetin’ an’ been ’specta- 
ble an’ hard wukin’ fo’ mos’ thutty 
year! I’low dat is somebody’s pea- 
cock a-l’arnin’ to strut on his laigs.” 

Uncle Mose sniggered from his po- 
sition at the window. 

“Hit shorely is Callum,” he de- 
clared; ain’ yo’ see de way he swing 
dem arms now’n again, lak he gwine 
strike hot iron? Nobody ain’ do dat 
way ’cept blacksmith. Yessum, hit’s 
Callum sho’ ’nough. But my, my! ain’ 
he bloom out! I ain’ nebber see no 
struttin’ hotel nigger rig out dat fine. 
Say, Aun’ Marthy,” his voice becom- 
ing inquisitive, “yo’ reckon he’s gwine 
co’tin’? Is dar any ob dem house gals. 
he lak fo’ git, yo’ t’ink?” 

But Aunt Martha only sniffed at 
such frivolity, and after taking an- 
other look at the strangely disguised 
blacksmith, proceeded with her friend- 
ly criticisms: 

“TI declar’ hit don’ seem lak dat foo] 
nigger can be Callum Johnsing. Cal- 
lum’s sech a senseful, strong-steppin” 
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pusson. I’low he’s mos’ forty year 
ol’, an’ ain’ nebber hab no gal yit, an’ 
ain’ nebber spang hisse’f out in fine 
clo’es. Fo’ks do say he’s a-puttin’ an’ 
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fully at the figure which was now well 
up the avenue; “Nobody ain’ nebber 
tell what gwine happen. We all ‘low 
Callum was as stiddy an’ as pushin’ 


























“Snapping black eyes peered at him.” 
a-puttin’ money in dem bank places, 
whar he’s a-savin’ hit fo’ a frame 
house, an’ a cow, an’ horse an’ waggin, 
an’ dat he ain’ aim to lib in a cabin lak 
common niggers. I’s been a-knowin’ 
ob him more’n twenty year, an’ he 


up as dat big oak, an’ now he’s 
a-prancin’ an’ shinin’ lak he gwine be 
arainbow. Yah!” witheringly; “dat’s 
jes’ what he is, a nigger rainbow.” 
“Mebbe he done got a gal now,” 
Mose suggested, leaning far out of the 


» For several seconds Cal.um picked the banjo melodiously.” 


ain’ stop wuk in all dat time; an’ he 
ain’ hab no monkey shines nor no gal 


to spen’ money on. But lawsy!” she 
broke off suddenly and glanced scorn- 


window. “Dat make heap obdif’runce 
to white man or nigger man; an’ if 
day ain’ git one till day’s mos’ forty, 
den de dif’runce am apt to be truly 
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Drawn by i. inumett Owen 
“Fore de worl’! Dat shorely ain’ Callum Johnsing, who's riz in meetin’ an’ been 'spectable an’ 
hard wukin fo’ mos’ thutty year!" 
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‘stonishin’, lak as if de man kick his 
heels an’ jump up in de air an’ come 
down anudder posson. Dat Callum 
yonder look fo’ all de worl’ lak de Bob 
o’ Linkum bird when he puts on his 
gol’ jacket in corn plantin’ time an’ 
shows off fo’ his gal.” 

But not all the curious observers 
saw Callum through these critically 
disapprovingeyes. There were young 
darkies in that Carolinian neighbor- 
hood who had put their entire means 
into resplendent wardrobes, and whose 
pride in them had never been abashed 
and humbled until now. They as- 
sumed an air which they thought in- 
difference, and sauntered back and 
forth, seeking for new points from this 
masculine glory which had eclipsed 
them. And there were black belles of 
many conquests who timed their lag- 
ging or hurrying footsteps to cross his 
path. All of them had passed the 
blacksmith’s shop many times, with- 
out a thought of the stalwart smith 
within. But that man had been Cal- 
lum the commonplace, in his working 
clothes; this was Callum transformed— 
a wonder to the eye. 

But the object of so much varied in- 
terest was scarcely aware of their ex- 
istence. He was thinking of that 
afternoon, only two days ago, when 
Ca’line came to his shop witha trinket 
for her mistress, waiting an hour or 
more while he fashioned tiny rivets 
and repaired it. She had even helped 
with her delicate, tapering fingers. 
blowing the bellows to force out the 
red glow of the forge fire, and after- 
wards adjusted the tiny parts which 
his big, clumsy fingers essayed unsuc- 
cessfully. He had known Ca’line ata 
distance to be a bright, comely girl, 
but he rarely attended dances or cake 
walks; therefore their acquaintance 
had not gone much beyond nods and 
an occasional courtesy of glances ex- 
changed, and displayed teeth. But 
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this hour with herin the blacksmith 
shop had changed everything. He no 
longer thought of the comfortable 
frame house he was planning, the new 
shop he meant to build, the little farm 
he intended to own some day; they had 
already slipped off into a shadowy, in- 
consequential distance, and this merry- 
eyed, quick-stepping girl had tripped 
in between. Even now he could feel 
the thrill of her touch and glance. 
But most bewildering was the manner 
with which she held out her hand and 
said: “Why ain’ yo’ nebber come see 
we all, Callum? I hear Liza tell Jane 
dat yo’s de bes’ young man roun’, an’ 
dat yo’ ain’ go nowhar. She say hit’s 
mons’rous shame.” 

He drew back impulsively at those 
last words. 

“I’s been ter’ble busy, Ca’line,” he 
replied, ‘an’ ain’ hab no time fo’ pro- 
jectin’ roun’ wid gals. Liza and Jane 


am triflin’ t’ings dat ain’ car’ fo’ 


not’in’ 'cep’ somebody to co’t dem. 
Sides, I’s too ol’ fo’ sech foolishness.” 

“No, yo’ ain’ ol’, Callum,” she re- 
torted. “I been 'quire "bout dat, an’ 
fo’ks say yo’ ain’ forty. Da’s young. 
Boys who ain’ dat ol’ is boun’ to be 
triflin’ an’ no ’count.” Then with her 
gaze falling demurely to the figures 
which her shoe tip was marking in the 
sand, she added: “So yo’ ain’ nebber 
comin’ see me, Callum?” 

“I didn’ say dat,” he hastened to say, 
“I jes’ low I ain’ car’ fo’ dem triflin’ 
gals, Liza an’ Jane. Butif yo’ lak fo’ 
me come co't yo’, Ca’line, I’s bleeged 
to come—jes’ bleeged to,” showing his 
teeth in a broad grin. 

But Ca’line’s head was in the air, 
and her back turned. 

“I don’ reckon yo'd better come, Mr. 
Johnsing,” said she, loftily, “hit might 
git yo’ to be triflin’ an’ no ‘count; an’ 
‘sides, I ain’ car’ fo’ no co’tin’. I jes’ 
‘lowed dat yo’ was a pore lonesome 
t'ing dat ain’ nowhar to go, an’ dat 
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mebbe Liza an’ Jane an’ me could he’p 
yo’ chirk upa li'l. But I ain’ reckon 
we could, now I t’ink it over yo's too 
ol’. Goodbye, Mr. Johnsing.” 

He had watched her trip away, with 
his mouth half open in amaze. What 
had he gone and done now, he won- 
dered dully; and just when they had 
seemed to be getting along so nicely 
together. 

But during the afternoon, as he 
hammered furiously at the shaping 
iron, and swung the long handle of 
the bellows, his mind grew clearer. 
Perhaps he had taken a little too much 
for granted; he did not pretend to 
understand these strange creatures 
whose tongues and eyes have a way of 
crossing each other, and of confounding 
any fool nigger who sought to fathom 
them. If only he had been one of the 
trifling, no account darkies who spent 
most of their time waiting on girls, he 
would have known what to say, and 
how to say it, and when to stop. 

And yet there were the touches of 
her soft fingers, the glances half 
veiled by her lashes, the unmistakable 
invitation she had given him at first; 
and as the hours slipped away into 
dusk, it was these that grew stronger 
in his mind, driving away the remem- 
brance of the later misunderstanding. 
By that time it occurred to him that 
he did not need a new house just for 
himself alone, nor a horse and wagon 
unless he might have someone to ride 
in it with him, and the profit from the 
commodious blacksmith shop he in- 
tended to build would be plenty for 
two—himself and Ca'line. 

By morning these thoughts had 
shaped themselves into definite form, 
and instead of opening the: shop to 
already waiting customers, he stole 
through the woods to the nearest rail- 
road station and there purchased a 
ticket for Charlottsville, twenty-five 
miles away. None of the familiar vil- 
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lages nearby wWeté éqtial to the exalta- 
tion of his lately conceived ideas. 
When folks went “co’tin” they must 
have “co’tin” raiment, and the trifling 
niggers who made a business of wait- 
ing on girls had made familiar the pos- 
sibilities of the common towns around; 
consequently he now minced up the 
avenue with tortured feet, strained 
neck and a cramped body, unmindful 
of his sufferings in the pride of what 
Charlottsville had yielded, and the 
thought of what that yielding might 
ultimately bring. Near the corner of 
the big house he hesitated, looking to- 
ward the broad front piazza, where the 
gay young white folks and their friends 
were grouped, and toward the back 
entrance where the colored folk went. 
Of course he understood that he ought 
to go around the back way; the front 
was the peculiar privilege of the 
white folks; but C’aline was a front 
house girl, with the parlor and piazza 
to sweep and the potted plants to look 
after; moreover, this was a momentous 
occasion. So he strode forward as 
valiantly as his feet would allow until 
he reached the steps and the down- 
ward gaze of the white folks; then his 
courage began to ooze. 

“Hi, there, what do you want?” a 
young man called, rather sharply; 
“Don’t you know this is Sunday, and 
we can’t have any show people round?” 
Then, “Why, hello, Callum, is that 
you? Whatdo you mean in such a 
rig? This isn’t the day for cake walks 
and masquerades.” 

“If you please, sah,” Callum said 
with as much dignity as he could mus- 
ter, “I ain’ fo’git hit am Sunday. I's 
a callin’ on Miss Ca’line.” 

“Oh!” The young man bent over 
one of the girls and whispered some- 
thing which Callum could not hear. 
The girl rose and came forward to the 
head of the steps. 

“Caroline is up stairs, Mr. Johnson,” 
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she said, courteously. “Won't you 
please come in? I will call her.” 

Callum shuffled up the steps as expe- 
ditiously as possible, and entered the 
parlor toward which she nodded. 

“Caroline, oh, Caroline!” the young 
lady called from the foot of the stairs; 
and presently Callum heard the light 
tripping of feet somewhere above. 
When they arrived at the head of the 
stairs the young lady said, “Gentle- 
man in the parlor to see you, Caro- 
line,” and returned to her companions 
on the piazza. 

Callum made a furtive hitch at his 
trousers, and thrust out his feet that 
the delicately upturned points of his 
shoes might show to better advantage; 
then he stretched his neck a little, and 
composed his face in a becoming man- 
ner. And then— 

“Lors a-mighty! dat shorely ain’ yo’, 
Callum Johnsing! Wha’ yo’ git all 
dat truck?” Ca’line stood in the door- 
way, her hands upraised, and her face 
expressive of mingled wonder, sarcasm 
and wrath, the last finding expression 
in, “Wha’ fo’ yo’ come here, Mr. John- 
sing?” 

“I—I’s a-callin’ on you’, Miss Ca’- 
line,” stammered poor Callum, rising 
as hastily as his trousers and shoes 
permitted, but finding it impossible to 
make the elaborate bow he intended. 
“I—I’s a-callin’ on yo’, Ca’line,” he 
repeated meekly, “ain’ yo’ car’?” 

“Wha’ yo’ git all dat truck?” she 
again demanded, ignoring his question. 

“Down to Charlottsville,” humbly. 
“I scatter all frou de place an’ ‘low 
mebbe yo’ lak dem. Yo’s de fines’ gal 
roun’, an’ yo’ callers dey need to fix up 
dey fines’. Dat why I goto Charlotts- 
ville, Ca’line,” eagerly; “I "bleeged to 
go fo’ de fines’ gal ‘roun’. Dar ain’ 
no triflin nigger disaway dat hab clo’s 
lak dese.” 

“T’ank de Lawd fo’ dat!” ejaculated 
Ca'line, but in somewhat mollified 
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tones; “dey’d make all de posies ben’ 
down an’ hide. But I ain’ see wha’ 
yo’ fin’ de t’ings, Mr. Johnsing. I 
been to Charlottsville wid Missy, in de 
sto’s, an’ I ain’ nebber see sech truck.” 

“'Twa'n’ in no reg’lar sto,” Callum 
explained; “I wen’ all frou dem, an’ 
dar wa’n’ not’in only what eberybody 
knows ‘bout. DenI s’arch ‘roun’ an’ 
fin' dese in a li'l show sto’, wha’ dey 
sell circus t’ings fo’ fo’ks to w’ar in 
plays. So I pick out piece here, and 
piece dar, an’ piece ober yonder; but I 
tells yo’, Ca’line,” impressively, “hit 
cos’ heap. Dar ain’ no triflin’ nigger 
’roun’ disaway who can ‘ford sech 
clo’s fo’ co’tin’.” 

He remembered and tried to with- 
draw the last word, but too late. Her 
head was again in the air and her face 
scornful, 

“Nobody ain’ come co’tin’ me,” she 
blazed, “specially w’en dey scan’al- 
izes me wid sech clo’s. How yo’ come 
be sech fool nigger I ain’ know. Dar, 
h’ar dat.” 

One of the young men outside was 
humming: 

Ob, ladies all, won't you marry me? 
My boney, my love! 
Tu’n lef, tu'n right, we'll— 


when he was suddenly stopped by a 


warning “H’sh, they'll hear you,” 
from one of the girls. 
“Yo’ h’ar,” scornfully. “White 


fo’ks, dey all gwine poke fun now. 
What yo’ come in frou de fron’ do’ fo, 
anyhow? Ain’ yo’ know niggers’ way 
is 'roun’ by de back do’? Now yo’ 
come ’long o’ me, Mr. Johnsing, an’ I 
sho’ yo’ wha’ is de back do’.” 

“But ain’ we all gwine sot down, 
Ca’line?” pleaded Callum. “I’s come 
a-co't—callin’ on yo’, an’ I ain’ know 
yo’ feel dat way ’beut de fron’ do’. 
Pore triflin’ niggers lak Liza and Jane 
sot 'roun’ on de back steps, an’I ain’ 
feel lak callin’ on yo’ frou dem. When 
I git my big house made, yo’s gwine 
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set in de fron’ do’ all de durin’ time— 
no, I ain’ mean dat,” contritely; “but 
yo’ know yo’se’f de fron’ do’ suit yo’ 
bes’. An’ I done wen’ cl’ar to Char- 
lottsville ’spressly to git dem clo’s 
fitten fo’ yo’ Ca’line, an’ I hunt ’roun’ 
fo’ de very bes’, an’ ain’ car’ not’in’ 
fo’ what dey cos’, an’ yo’ knows,” ab- 
jectly, “dat I ain’ hab no ’sperience in 
dis co’tin’—callin’ business. I ain’ 
nebber hab no gal, an’ I ain’ nebber 
car’ fo’ triflin’ ’roun’ ways. I t’ought 
co’tin’ers—callin’ers, I mean—allers 
puts on de fines’ t’ings dey able to fo’ 
dey gals. I ain’ hab no 'sperience, 
Ca’line. Now—ain’ yo’ reckon we 
better sot down a lil? I’s a-callin’ on 
yo’, Ca’line.” 

“Is yo’?” looking over the top of his 
head; “den I reckon hit’s a fash’nable 
call, an’ bout over. S’pose yo’ foller 
me, Mr. Johnson, an’ I'll show yo’ out 
frou de back do’.” 

His head sank lower as he shuffled 
after her, conscious now of every 
twinge in his feet and tightly com- 
pressed body; also acutely conscious, 
as he passed through the kitchen and 
down the back steps, of the curious 
glances and snickers of Liza and Jane 
and their half-dozen friends. Ca’line 
did not speak again until he had 
reached the foot of the steps, when she 
called after him curtly, ‘“Nex’ time 
yo’ goes a-callin’, Mr. Johnsing, yo’ 
better jes’ wear commonclo’s. Yo’sa 
man den. In dese yo’s a monkey.” 
Then she slammed the door. 

Callum did not go back by way of 
the avenue, but chose the less trav- 
eled by-paths of fields and woods. He 
was a placid and self-contained man, 
not often given to outbursts, but his 
first act after reaching the cabin was 
to remove the torturing shoes and 
hurl them into a far corner of the 
room, following them promptly with 
the other articles of his costume; then 
when the last one went vindictively 
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across the room to an ignominious 
lodgment on the. heap, Callum uttered 
a heartfelt “T’ank de Lawd!” as if the 
separation were to be final. Ten 
minutes later he was a man again, in 
his own clothes, striding instead of 
shuffling across to his shop—not to 
work, for it was Sunday—but to look 
at the anvil and forge and bellows 
until he could convince himself that 
he was indeed Callum the blacksmith, 
and not some Jack-in-the-box whom 
even Liza and Jane found ridiculous. 

During the next few weeks Callum 
added not a little to his reputation as 
a tireless workman. All through the 
day the strong, swinging strokes of his 
hammer rang out with a rhythmic 
clang; and far into the night the glow- 
ing red eye of his forge fire gleamed 
across the fields to windows more than 
one plantation away. At the Coles 
place, the parlor girl, Ca’line, saw it, 
and her teeth showed for a moment 
between her full, dusky lips; and be- 
fore she turned away she nodded once, 
twice, thrice, as though things might 
be going well and to her liking. But 
it was another week before she thought 
it time to make a second errand to the 
blacksmith shop. Callum was in the 
act of dropping a half-circle of glowing 
iron into the water bucket when he 
saw her, standing just as she had stood 
before, looking up at him archly, as 
she said just as he knew she would 
say, “Why ain’ yo’ nebber come see 
we all, Callum?” 

He remained crouching over the 
bucket, scarcely daring to breathe for 
fear the apparition might vanish. And 
it was only when she came toward 
him, holding out a piece of chain from 
which a link had been broken, saying, 
“Missy lak fo’ dis be fix soon’s yo’s 
able, Callum,” that he awoke from 
his trance, and realized that it was 
Ca’line herself, and no freak of his im- 
agination. 
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“Yo’ gwine to wait, Ca’line?” he 
asked, as soon as his mind had fully 
grasped this beatific fact. 

“No, I's in mons’rous big hurry. We 
sen’ down fo’ hit dis afternoon,” adding 
as she saw the disappointment on his 
face, “Why ain’ yo’ nebber come see 
we all, Callum?” 

“Ain’ I come,” reproachfully, “an’ 
ain’ yo’ done sen’ me off? I nebber 
t’ink yo’s dat kin’ o’ gal, Ca’line.” 

“No, yo’ ain’ nebber come,” she de- 
clared positively. “Dar was a pore, 
triflin’ rainbow dat come a limpin’ an’ 
ascrapin’ one day, an’ he call hisse’f 
by yo’ name. I done sen’ him 
packin’.” 

She held out her hand, and he 
took it awkwardly, longing for some 
pretty words to say. But he could 
only blurt out, “I—I—what’ll I wear, 
Ca’line?” 

She shot him a quick glance from 
under her long lashes, the meaning of 
which he could not fathom. But she 
only said, “Come lak yo’se’f, Callum. 
We ain’ car’ fo’ secon’ han’ folks. Liza 
an’ Jane be glad to see yo’.” 

Before he could protest against the 
last insinuation, she had slipped away, 
leaving him gazing blankly at the door 
through which she had flitted, his 
mind in a whirl and his head in a tu- 
mult of sudden ecstasy. Of course! 
it was plain enough now. He ought 
to have understood Ca’line better. 
She did not care for these flipperjays 
who strutted around in fine feathers. 
No wonder she hurried him out by the 
back door. She was a clear-minded, 
sensible girl, who realized the worth 
of a hard-working, prudent man who 
was not ashamed of the marks of his 
labor. He would go to ler in his 
working clothes, with his head as high 
as the best of the spruced up darkies, 
and she would be proud of him. He 
would go right off, to-night, only that 
she might be displeased with such 











evident hurry. But he would go to- 
morrow night anyway. 

So he closed at dark next evening 
and started for the Coles plantation, 
with evidence of the day’s labor still 
upon his face and strong, brawny 
arms. That should be his distinguish- 
ing mark from the triflers who worked 
only under protest, and who almost 
regarded it a disgrace to acknowledge 
what little they did do. 

Again he went up the broad avenue, 
but this time his steps neither shuf- 
fled nor minced. He walked with 
long, strong, confident strides, his 
head well up, and his shoulders 
squared. But somehow, when he 
came to the corner of the great house, 
and heard the tum, tum, tum-a-tum of 
a banjo, and saw a dozen or fifteen 
young colored people in their best 
clothes, gathered under one of the 
large trees behind the kitchen, his 
heart misgave him. Girls liked pretty 
things and neat ways, and was Ca’- 
line really so different as to prefer 
him in this rough condition? 

He tried to reassure himself with 
what she had said: “Come lak yo’- 
se’f, Callum. We ain’ car’ fo’ secon’- 
han’ fo’ks." But for all that he paused 
under one of the deeper shadows of 
the trees, and rolled the sleeves down 
over his bare arms, and fastened the 
red flannel shirt two buttons higher 
over his chest. 

Some of the young people were 
sprawled or sitting upon the grass; a 
few were in chairs, three or four 
swayed back and forth in hammocks. 
In their midst was the banjo player, 
his body and feet keeping time to the 
tunes he played. Callum saw Liza 
and Jane, and recognized a half- 
dozen or more young darkies of the 
neighborhood. Ca’line was not among 
them, but presently he saw her ap- 
proaching the group. At the same 
moment they struck into a song: 
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Ob, de darkey aix’ car’ fo’ a passed ob Jan,’ 

So dey ain’ bab de bodder o’ de po’ w’ite man. 

Here one of them caught sight of 
the newcomer and called out, “ ’Clar’ 
to goodness if dar ain’ Callum John- 
sing. Howdy, Callum. How yo’ 
come git so fur?” 

One man lose w’at n’er can gain, 
sang Liza. 

Callum gave no heed, but went for- 
ward with outstretched hand toward 
Ca’line, who advanced to meet him. 
But as she drew near, Callum noticed 
that she hesitated and looked at him 
with amused dissatisfaction. 

“I’s come callin’ lak yo’ say, Ca’- 
line,” he said simply. ; 

“Yas, I see yo’ has, an’ we’s mighty 
proud to hab yo con’scen’ to we all, 
yo’s dat bigoty.” She tapped her foot 
upon the grass with short, impatient 
dabs, then burst out: “Yo’ ain’ no 
sense o’ betweenness, Callum John- 


‘sing! Yo’ jes’ projec’ off one way till 


fo’ks t’ink yo’ plumb crazy, den yo’ 
drap back in yo’ ol’ rut lak yo’ nebber 
been nowhar’. What yo’ need is 
somebody to tell yo’ how w’ar yo’ 
clo’s an’ l’arn yo’ heaps an’ heaps 0’ 
t'ings dat yo’ ain’ nebber know by 
yo’se’f. I ain’ wan’ yo’ to ’pear lak 
monkey, but I did ‘low yo'd t’ink 
‘nough o’ me to fix upin yo’ Sunday 
clo’s.” 

“S’ pose I go home an’ come anudder 
time, Ca’line,” he suggested, humbly; 
“or if yo’ t’ink bes’, Igo change my 
lco’s an’ come ag’in dis ebenin’.” 

She caught his arm. 

“No, yo’ ain’ go back, Callum,” she 


‘said shortly; “now yo’s here, yo’s 


gwine stay.” Then she noticed the 
humility in his eyes, and her heart 
softened. “Yas, yo’s gwine stay,” she 
repeated; “yo’s better in dese clo’s 
den dey is fix up,” modifying this, 
however, with, “But dat ain’ coun’ fo’ 
yo’, Callum; yo’ lak a big oak dat 
grow ‘longside o’ weeds, an’ t’ink de 
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weeds mus’ show him how high an’ 
how wide he mus’ git, an’ w’at sort of 
blossoms he mus’ put on an’ w’at sort 
he mus’ strip off. He gwine be lak dem, 
or he aid’ gwine be lak dem, one or 
t’er. Dar ain’ no betweenness. He 
ain’ ‘low dey’s made dif’runt, but has 
roots in de same dirt. But come 
along, Callum, dey’s a-sniggerin’ at 
we all right now.” There was much 
laughing and whispering amid the 
group of colored boys and girls. 
Ob, de sun be sont a someting down, 
Hol’ up yo’ ban’s an’ boller! 
Hit "pear lak bit made fo’ circus clown, 
Kas bit fix so gay bit scar’ de town, 
Hol —up—yo’—ban' s—an'—boller! 

Ca’line’s hand slipped from the 
blacksmith’s arm at this impromptu, 
and she moved several feet away, 
where she stood erect and with flash- 
ing eyes. 

“H’ar dat!” she cried, in a low, in- 
dignant voice, “yo’ scan’lizes me be- 
fo’, an’ now yo’ scan’lizes me ag’in. 
Ain’ yo’—know—not’in’?” 

Her head was high, her eyes clear 
and scornful, but something in her 
voice made him think of tears. 

“Ca’line,” he began, but already she 
had whisked back toward the kitchen. 
He looked after her wistfully, but 
dared not follow. 

De shadders dey creep to de top ob de bill, 
But night ain’ 'stroy what de day done buil’. 

Callum started, as though the lines 
had suggested a new idea. It did not 
make a particle of difference to him 
what the singers thought or said; but 
Ca’line cared, and it was right she 
should. He had scandalized her twice 
before them, and it would be only fair 
for him to try to remedy his mistake. 
He could doit, he believed. He hada 
fine voice, although he seldom used it, 
and he was the best banjo player in all 
the county, though the music was 
usually made for himself, alone in his 
cabin. But now he must change those 
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gibes and smeers into open approval 
and commendation. 

So he walked composedly into the 
midst of the group. 

“Yo’ all makin’ heaps o’ fun,” he 
remarked, good-naturedly; “seems lak 
I ought to hab some ‘long’s I been 
‘casioned hit. Here, Gabe, gib me 
dat banjo an’ let me show yo’ how to 
play.” 

He took the banjo and chair which 
Gabe relinquished, bending his head 
caressingly toward the strings. Pres- 
ently his rich, powerful voice broke 
out with, 


Ob, please marster, don’ ketch me, 

Ketch dat nigger bebin'’ dat tree! 

He stole money and I stole none, 

Put bim in de calaboose des’ fo’ fun! 

Oh, run, nigger, run! de patter-roller ketch yo’; 
Run, nigger, run! Hit's almos’ day! 


For several seconds after his voice 
died away, Callum picked the banjo 
melodiously. Finally the player looked 
up and broke the silence. 

“Yo’s got two E strings on dis, 
Gabe,” he said, disapprovingly. “Good 
music can’t be play dat away. I wish 
I had my ole banjo here, den I show 
yo’ dif’runce.” 

“Go git hit, Callum,” some one sug- 
gested, eagerly. “Hit ain’ fur to yo’ 
cabin. We all gwine stay here long 
time yit.” 

Callum hesitated; then another idea 
seemed to occur to him, for he rose 
quickly and handed the banjo to 
Gabe. 

“Reckon I will,” he said, briskly; 
“’tain’ fur, lak yo’ say, an’ I'll be 
back torec'ly.” 

In twenty minutes he returned, with 
his banjo under his arm; but more 
than that, he had changed his working 
clothes for his Sunday suit, and from 
his face and hands had been removed 
all traces of the shop work. 

Again he was given the place of 
honor in their midst, and again his 
head sank caressingly toward the 









strings. After the third or fourth 
song he nodded to Gabe, and then the 
two banjos began to twang in unison. 

Some time later Callum raised his 
head slightly, just enough tosee Ca’- 
line standing by herself under a tree, 
listening. But he did not appear to 
notice her until after another song, 
then he rose and handed his banjo toa 
man near him. 

“Yo’ pick it a few minutes, Rastus,” 
he said, nonchalantly; “I’s gwine out 
dar to speechify wid Ca’line ‘bout 
somepin.” 

As he came striding toward her, she 
turned toslip away; but seemed to 
change her mind and came to meet 
him with saucy opposition in hereyes. 
But whatever her new line of attack, 
he forestalled it. 

“Ain’ yo’ gwine forgib me, Ca’line?” 
he entreated humbly. “I been t’ink 
hit ober, an’ ‘low I’s plumb fool all de 
way frou.” 

This changed the look in her eyes, 
and brought an odd little smile to her 
lips. 

“No, yo’ ain’ quite all fool,” she de- 
clared encouragingly: “dar’s a li'l’ 
spark o’ sensefulness lef’, dat might be 
fanned into—” 

“An’ will yo’ fan ’hit, Ca’line, ’ he 
interrupted eagerly. “I declar’ hit’s 
gwine be clean los’ if I keep it to my- 
se’f,” 

She tossed her head a little at this, 
but whatever the intended answer, it 
was lost in the sudden twanging of 
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the two banjos, and the chorus of gay 
voices: 


If de bellows ain’ blow de fire git col’, 
Heat de iron red, nigger man. 
Den de smith ain’ gwine fo’ to git de toll, 
An’ be wuk an* wuk till be mighty lame and ole’, 
Heat de iron red, nigger man; 
Heat de iron red in de charcoal bed, 
Red, red, red, nigger man! 


During the singing Ca’line had 
glanced covertly at Callum from time 
to time; now her gaze was fixed upon 
the ground, which her foot tapped 
meditatively. Something in her atti- 
tude made him draw closer. 

“May I come see yo’ ag’in, Ca’line,” 
he asked softly; “so yo’ know fo’ cer- 
t’in if I hab dat li’l spark o’ sense lef’. 
I lak mighty well fo’ hit be fan’.” 

She looked at him through her long 
lashes. 

“Yo’s de mos’ uneasy nigger I eber 
h’ar tellon, Callum Johnsing,” she de- 
clared; then her eyes fell before his 
gaze, and she slipped away to the 
house. 

Asan answer it was most unsatis- 
factory, but the way of it made Callum 
rejoin the group with a quick, springy 
step, and caused his fingers to fly over 
the banjo strings until every foot 
within hearing was lifting and falling 
with the swing of it; and when he 
went across the fields to his cabin, an 
hour later, his lips were breaking con- 
stantly into tender little airs, which 
more than once his fingers sought the 
strings to accompany. 











STEVENSON AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
By Will M. Clemens 


HEN Robert Louis 
Stevenson first came 
to San Francisco, he 
was a slender, tired- 
faced, awkward 
youth of six and 
twenty. The older 
journalists, who re- 
fused to accept his 
stories and sketchs 
for the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, remember him well; 
they recall him as one of the class of 
unfortunate scribblers who make the 
Golden Gate a sort of half way house. 
Rudyard Kipling came thither too, 
another of the “uncalled” with 
sketches and tales, only to be denied 
admission into print. 

Love undoubtedly brought Steven- 
son to the Pacific coast. A year before 
he had met Mrs. Osbourne and her 
daughter Isabel, at a little place near 
Brabazon, on the outskirts of Paris. 
Isabel was studying art, and this was 
a sort of summer rendezvous for the 
artists of the Latin quarter. A cousin 
of Stevenson’s, named Louis Robert 
Stevenson, was fascinated with the 
beautiful daughter, and it wasthrough 
him that Robert Louis met Mrs. Os- 
bourne, one of the most wonderful 
women of her day and generation. On 
account of domestic matters, Mrs. 
Osbourne had then fully resolved to 
petition for a divorce from her hus- 
band, Samuel Osbourne. A significant 
letter from home determined the mat- 
ter, and she left suddenly with her 
daughter for California, where she at 
once sought the aid of the law to 
secure her freedom. 





Falling in love was such a new and 
enthusiastic experience, that Steven- 
son soon became disconsolate and he 
wrote almost daily letters from the 
continent to the woman who had re- 
turned to San Francisco. Finally he 
could stand the loneliness no longer; it 
seemed, as he said afterward, as if the 
light had gone out of his life. He was 
limited for money, because some time 
before he had resolved to depend upon 
his own efforts for a livelihood at 
literature, and the income from his 
pen was slight. However, taking 
what money he had, he started by the 
steerage for New York, and thence 
second class by railway for San Fran- 
cisco. All this experience he after- 
ward described delightfully in ‘“Long- 
man’s Magazine” and his subsequent 
work. 

I have stated that love brought him 
to San Francisco, yet that independ- 
ent Scotch spirit had prompted him to 
refuse his father’s financial aid, and to 
do or die in an attempt to win laurels 
by his pen, and urged him to travel in 
search of new things. He might have 
gone to Brazil or to China, but his in- 
fatuation with a woman undoubtedly 
brought him to the Pacific slope. 
When he arrived, this slender, sickly 
youth had less than twenty dollars in 
his pocket. 

At this time he had written nothing 
to make him famous. His “Inland 
Voyage” had been favorably reviewed 
by some leading critics, and more than 
one essay had been well received. To 
the editors of some London papers he 
was known as a young man of promise. 
But in America he was unknown. 











The San Francisco of Stevenson, the 
nooks and corners wherein he lived 
while there, represented almost every 
conceivable sort of home. He 
lived for a time in a little 
room on Rincon Hill, and after- 
ward at “Mother” Hunt’s of 
Montgomery Avenue—ever 
famous for its literary deni- 
zens; then at the Gailliard 
Hotel in Pine Street, and at 
the house of Mrs. Carson in 
Bush Street. Mrs. Carson 
had a little six-year-old son, 
who suffered from a two 
months’ severe illness. Day 
and night Stevenson hung 
over this little child, nursing 
him as the mother would, 
and alternating with her 
at the bedside. While living 
thus, he was continually 
offering the local news- 
papers essays and stories 
which would to-day be 
priceless, but which were 
then promptly refused. But 
always at work, he wrote 
much which, given to the 
world, made him famous; 
and actually began “Treas- 
ure Island,” which turned 
his coppers into pounds. 

A friend of mine, who 
knew Stevenson intimately 
in San Francisco, gives this 
description of him: “Take 
a dummy at the door of a 
cheap clothing store on the 
water front on which a suit 
of second-hand clothes is 
hanging—limp, ungainly and silent. 
That is his figure. He looked like a 
man you could bend up and snap in 
two, and his clothes seemed to hate 
him. But when he spoke you for- 
got all that. 

“His voice was like honey, and the 
slight Scotch accent only served to 
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emphasize the kind things he used to 
think and say.” 

On pleasant afternoons when there 
was no fog hanging over the bay, and 
with no winds to tire his weakened 
lungs, he would stroll along the water 
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front. The Italian fishermen inter- 
ested him, and they grew to regard 
this quiet, gaunt man as a personal 
friend, and many a piscatorial offering 
was set aside for him. 

His favorite haunts in the city 
proper were the studios of local art- 
ists, and among those whose company 
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he would seek were Tavernier, Rick 
and Virgil Williams. He would sit for 
hours watching the progress of a pic- 
ture, smoking cigarette after cigar- 
ette, and saying not a word. Steven- 
son was not a hearty eater, and in San 
Francisco avoided the better known or 
high priced restaurants, and so usu- 
ally patronized cheap French or Ital- 
ian restaurants. He was partial toa 
“wee drappy mountain dew,” and 
there still exists in Merchant street a 
popular Bohemian saloon with whose 
proprietor, a countryman of his, he de- 
lighted in swapping tales of the 
heather and the Highlands. One boon 
which Stevenson bestowed upon his 
San Francisco friends, was the secret 
of making “Athol Brose.” It is a mix- 
ture of Scotch whiskey and liquid 
honey—the secret being in the mixing. 
Stevenson said that he always sighed 
for more smoke in the whiskey when 
he was not in the Highlands, but that, 
at all events, he had never found a 
better drink. 

Shortly before his marriage to Mrs. 
Osbourne, Stevenson visited the water- 
ing place known as Monterey, in com 
pany with his fiancée, her son Lloyd 
and daughter Isabel. One day while 
seated in an old boat on the beach he 
was begged forastory by his pros- 
pective stepchildren, and in his usual 
way started to talk about the first 
character which cropped up in his 
mind. This time it wasa knight, the 
scene of whose dramatic adventures 
lay in Paris. Just as smoothly as 
though he read from a book, the narra- 
tor went on with his improvised story, 
and when he concluded, Lloyd, who 
had followed him with open-mouthed 
delight, exclaimed : 

“Why don’t you write that all down 
for a book, Louis?” 

“Perhaps I will, some day,” replied 
Stevenson. As a result we have “A 
Lodging for a Night.” 
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Stevenson was an ardent lover, and 
not long upon his arrival at the Gol- 
den Gate, urged upon Mrs. Osbournea 
speedy marriage. She wished todelay 
the ceremony, which delay was pres- 
ently agreed upon, until a sufficiently 
“society” period had elapsed after 
having obtained her divorce. It was 
Stevenson’s severe illness that in- 
duced her to shorten that period. 
They were married at Dr. Scott’s home 
and Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Virgil Wil- 
liams were witnesses. Stevenson pre- 
sented Dr. Scott with a severely dog- 
matical Presbyterian essay, written 
years ago by his father, while Dr. 
Scott in return gave him a copy of 
his “Answer to Bishop Colenso.” 
Stevenson took the exchange of or- 
thodoxy in the most serious manner, 
though everybodyelse laughed about 
it afterward. 

With his wife he was entirely happy. 

“She has been the making and the 
saving of me,” he often said. 

They were in the most complete 
sympathy and perfect accord. His 
wife was the first woman that Steven- 
son could understand, and up to the 
time of his acquaintance with her, he 
had never written of a woman in his 
work.. He once told a friend in San 
Francisco that the reason he had 
avoided putting women into his earlier 
work was because he did not under- 
stand them. 

“My dear sir,” he avowed; “I assure 
you solemnly that whenever I’ve tried 
to describe a woman for one of my 
tales, I have always found at the end 
that I had made her what we call in 
Scotland ‘licht-minded,’ and then I 
would blush and tear up the paper she 
was written on!” 

It is not true that at the marriage 
of Robert Louis Stevenson the bride’s 
former husband, from whom she sep- 
arated, gave her away. He did, how- 
ever, do all in his power to make 








things pleasant for the happy pair. 
Robert Louis was in very straitened 
circumstances at the time; and telling 
Osbourne that he was desirous of 
finding a spot where he could spend 
his honeymoon in an economical man- 
ner, his accommodating predecessor 
gave him a letterof introduction to a 
hotel keeper at Calistoga, a small 
town in Napa County, California, sit- 
uated at the terminal of a railroad 
line. It is a quiet, beautiful place, 
and when I spent a week there some 
years ago, I could easily imagine it 
quite the most delightful spot in Cali- 
fornia tospend one’s honeymoon. It 
was while he sojourned at Calistoga, 
that Stevenson wrote “The Silverado 
Squatters.” Even then he found dif- 
ficulty in selling the story, and was 
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able to dispose of it to the “Century” 
only by cutting it nearly in half. 

Six months after his marriage Stev- 
enson bade farewell to California, and 
became a wanderer, going first to the 
South Seas, thence to Australia, to the 
continent, and back to Scotland. His 
second visit to San Francisco was in 
June, 1888. He remained there sev- 
eral weeks fitting’ out the yacht 
“Casco,” for his voyage toSamoa. He 
had won fame and fortune now, and 
the humble lodgings of nine years be- 
fore gave way to luxurious quarters 
at the leading hotels and clubs. On 
the 26th of July, Stevenson and his 
party sailed out of the Golden Gate, 
and the great novelist saw from the 
deck of the “Casco” what proved to 
be his last glimpse of America, 
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Fame is but a phamtom fair, 
Gold's but fit for buying; 

Love abides without a care, 
Coveting nor sighing. 


Life’s a year who’s hours fly 
Swiftly past recalling; 

Soon beneath its wintry sky 
Snows of age are falling. 


Dearer then than fame or gold, 
Cometh Love caressing; 

Glorifies the humblest fold, 
Life’s divinest blessing. 


Woe, that bides with each in turn, 
Yields to Love’s appealing; 

Poor the souls that dumbly yearn, 
Lacking Love’s revealing. 


He’s the king wko holds a heart 
Close beside him beating, 

Feeling Love the better part, 
Fame nor gold entreating. 





Frank Putnam 
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LICE came out of Acadia. We 
A returned to Acadia together and 
saw many strange and beautiful 
sights. Of course I, being of the com- 
monplace world, could not long en- 
dure the climate of Acadia, and when 
I came away,I came alone. I had 
been very sure that I should be happy 
in Acadia; but at that age we never 
know. 

It was at that point in my career 
when, wrapped in 
melancholy ex- 
haled by a sadden- 
ing sense of the iso- 
lation to which my 
superiority over 
the rest of my kind 
condemned me, I 
wrote such lines as 
these that follow: 


OUTLAWED 


Each to his manner of living 
—you to your power and 
pride, 

Easily getting and giving 
(fortune a willing bride) ; 
Ito a field where the only 
yield is death for a law 

defied. 


You, in a cool, clean fashion, 
are ruled by a sunlit mind; 

I by a hopeless passion with a x 
blood-mad world and blind, 

For I was not given that 
grace from heaven that 
helps man serve his kind. 


Alien am I in thecity, alien in 
wood and field; 

Scorning your pride and pity, 
hidden or half revealed, 

Ihold my way to the House 
of Clay where the Reasons 
lie concealed. 

7 * ~ 


Alice had a sense of humot. 


More, 
she had a way, quite unusual among 
women that I have known, of disdain- 





ing to win by tact; she ruled by 
imperative mandate. There were 
times when I felt very sure I possessed 
the royal favor, but never any time 
when I could be sure I would possess 
it long. Customs are different in 
Acadia. She stripped my melancholy 
greatness from me as a garment, and 
soon the gloomy philosepher, the out- 
law, was writing, with a painful semi- 
consciousness that invisibly he wore 
the cap and bells, 
verses the like of 
these: 

WHEN WILFUL ALICE 

GREETS ME FAIR 


When wilful Alice greets me 
fair, 
Begone, O melancholy! 
I fling aside the bonds of care 
And would not if I could fur- 
bear 
From love's delightful folly. 


Such laughter lurks within 
her eyes— 
Half tender, half disdain- 
ing— 
I could not if I would be wise, 
Since then and there dis- 
cretion flies, 
Fond love alone remaining . 
* * * 


Alice despised our proper poets, 
with their exact rules, and their cool, 
calculating laying of traps for the shy 
bird fame. ’Twas as much of her in- 
itiative as of my own that I wrote 
(hoping to win her approval after a 
temporary lapse into the old pose) 
this that follows: 


I HAVE NO RULES OF PROPER ART 


I have no rules of proper art— 
I do not feel the need o' them; 
A donkey in a pediar’s cart 
Exemplifies the speed o’ them. 


When I have tried to teach my muse 
The laws she will not hear o’ them, 
But bids me laws or lover choose, 
So I must e’en be clearo' them. 

















She bids me sing of natural men, 

The fighting, toiling mass o’ them; 
She swears she will inspire my pen 

To make my page the glass o’ them. 


- To win hersmile is my delight, 
Of all my joys ‘tis chief o' them; 
And sure the laws can not be right, 
Since she has only grief o* them. 


But, be the statutes right or wrong, 
We do not feel the lack o' them; 

Wherefore unto the choric;throng 
We gladly give the pack o' them. 


The winds that wander where they will, 
The hills that kiss the wings o’ them,— 
"Tis these alone suffice to fill 
The heart that loves and sings o' them. 


* * * 


In the Kingdom of Acadia are many 
provinces. Alice came from the capi- 
tal city of the Province of Song. 
There all the records of life are kept 
in rhythmic measure. In that city 
was written the little song: 





Sweetheart, my sweetheart, thrice blessed was the night 
When fondly, if blindly, by Love's immortal right, 
In secret bower we sped the hour of passionate delight. 


POR RI 


Sweetheart, my sweetheart, how infinite your 
charms— 

The kisses, the blisses, the tremulous alarms, 

The quenchless fire of fierce desire in your en- 
circling arms. 


PORK RAI 


Sweetheart, my sweetheart, can you and I forget 

How Love arrayed the silent shade where hearts 
ecstatic met, 

When on my breast you sank to rest?—Ah, never 

shall I forget! 
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You have guessed that Alice was 
proud, and pride breeds quarrels, even 
in Acadia. It might happen that I 
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said her newest sonnet lacked flexibil- 
ity, or that she found my latest lyric 
more reminiscent of past joys than ap- 
preciative of present pleasures—what- 
ever the cause, real or imaginary, 
there were quarrels. After one quar- 
rel, penitence; after two, regret; 
after three, weariness; after that, in- 
difference. The first quarrel was suc- 
cessfully Closed when Alice 
deigned to receive and be pleased 
with the lines: 





THE QUARREL 


She passes, and darts from the tail of her eye 
A glance that invites, and repels, a reply, 
A glance that gives rise to a penitent sigh 
For the quarrelof yesterday morning— 
The reasonless quarrel, the passionate quar- 
rel, 
That parted us yesterday morning. 










She passes, and pride is the spring in her feet, 
A pride that can suffer but cannot retreat,— 
A pride that for me spells a certain defeat 
In the quarrel of yesterday morning— 
The quick little pitifal cloud shadow quarrel 
That parted us yesterday morning. 


She passes—ah, what if she passed for all days! 
How dark at the thought all our dream-haunted 
ways,— 

How barren the books and how empty the plays, 

Since we quarreled on yesterday morning; 
Since for something, or nothing, J cannot 

recall, 
We parted on yesterday morning. 
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She passes, but I—I shall follow and sue 
For peace and a bounty far more than my due; 
Then she, with the laurel, and I, with the rue, 

Will banish grim yesterday morning, 

With the nebulous quarrel, the true-lovers' 
quarrel 

That parted us yesterday morning. 

Acadia differs from other coun- 
tries in this important particu- 
lar: that, once you become aware 
of the necessity of making a 
treaty to preserve the peace, the 
possibility of a lasting peace has 
passed. So it proved. I was told 
that there were well authenticated 
instances wherein, when both the 
parties to an alliance were natives 
of Acadia, they had happiness to 
the end of the chapter. But, 
though mixed alliances were of 
not infrequent occurrence, nearly 
all terminated disastrously. 

As I have previously stated, I 
came back from Acadia alone. 
It was a country possessing many 
charms; but, when one is born to 
the commonplace, with its prosaic 
comforts, its steady plenty, its 
(comparatively) smooth course of 
events, even infinite variety fails 
as a substitute. 


Fumbling in a drawer of old 
papers lately—it is now twenty 
odd years since Alice bade me 
farewell with a fluttering of her 
scarf—I came on the last of the 
verses that I addressed to her: 


TO A WOOD NYMPH 


Ho, Alice of the winsome ways, 

How fare you in this rueful weather? 
Do you, as 1, with backward gaze, 

Recall vexed hours we strove together? 
Does some face in the passing throng 

For you, as me, renew old fancies?— 
Some note in else unheeded song 

Rebuild the hall of our romances? 


Sometimes, at eve, when on the wings 

Of lightning Time's tale flies before me, 
A word blots out material things, 

And old, undying dreams sweep o'er me, 
Then for a space I do forget 

The yoke of toil, the burden-bearing, 
And live again the day I met 

A light heart from Acadia faring. 








And she was so, 80 very fair— 
No woman, but a wood nymph dancing; 
And I a dull wight bowed with care, 
Bewildered by a sight entrancing. 
Came visions then born out of time, 
Foredoomed to dwell in faded letters ;— 
Faint resolutions spent in rhyme ;— 
Desire that dared not break its fetters. 


So be it: too late the wood nymph finds 

The clod, and, laughing, bids attend her; 
Then, passing, leaves him midst the hinds 

To muse upon his hour of splendor. 
Too late! But O, so subtly sweet 

The memory of the wood nymph's laughter, 
As she drew near on dancing feet 

With all the graces tripping after. 


The clud toils on; the wood nymph strays 
With great Pan by the winding river; 
And, half in wonder, half in praise, 
The toiling clod thanks Fate, the giver. 








IN “LOVER’S LANE” 
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For still some gladness night reveals, 
And grey day grants a meed of pleasure, 
Since through his dreams her laughter peals, 
Wild music in a wanton measure. 

Twenty years is a very far journey in 
Acadia ; beauty blooms and fades many 
times in so long a space. Of the Alice 
that is—if indeed she has so long sur- 
vived—I have no knowledge; but for 
me, in certain meditative moods, she 
is still the wood nymph. I trust she 
is not grey, like me; nor lonely, iike 
me; nor grown into a habit of analyz- 
ing life too closely, which is worst of 
all. Life was given us to enjoy. 
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IN “LOVER’S LANE” 


From out a cloudless sky, to-night, 
The artist moon looks kindly down, 

And with her gleaming pencils, bright, 
She tips with shining, frosty white, 

The chimneys of the little town; 

And, where the arching willows throw 
Their shadows in a tangled chain, 

The light, like wreaths of drifted snow, 

Dapples our path’as, to and fro 

We walk in dreamy ‘‘Lover's Lane.’’ 


Fd 


Above us, in the leafy gloom, 

The warm, wet breezes softly stir, 
Bearing, 'mid breath of clover-bloom, 
Some rare old garden's sweet perfume 

Of rich moss-rose and lavender. 
The cricket bands in chorus play 

Their drowsy, somnolent refrain, 
And, where the hill-top slopes away, 
We see the silver-shimmered bay 


Framed by the boughs of ‘‘Lover’s Lane.’ 





Ah, dearest, think; through all the years 
What vows this shaded path hath heard, 

How many eager, anxious ears 
Listened, in breathless hopes and fears, 

To catch one little whispered word. 
Perchance, that murmur in the breeze 

Is but the voice of some old swain, 
Some ghostly suitor’s ardent pleas, 
As with his love, beneath the trees, 

He strolis once more through ‘‘Lover’s Lane.” 


a 


We'll hope no rougher road they knew, 
Those lingering feet that here have trod, 
That every dream of bliss came true, 
For, surely then, these drops of dew 
Are tears of joy that gem the sod. 
And, sweet, I pray, for your dear sake, 
That all our paths be smooth and plain, 
But whatsoe’er the course they take. 
Please God, our hearts shall ever make 
Our way through life a ‘‘Lover’s Lane.”’ 


Joe Lincoln 





















THE LITTLE DOG 


N his tiny house at the fence corner 
the little motherless dog was moan- 
ing. ‘A baby andalone. Alone in the 
dark night and sick. He looked with 
yearning eyes through the open door 
and saw the dim shapes on the ground 
loom large. Perhaps he was too ill to 
be afraid of them. He had dragged 
himself feebly out of the snug nest in 
the corner of his house. The fever 
was burning in his throat, he was so 
thirsty, and theair was cool. He cried 
for his mother, but she was very far 
away and could not hear him. She 
may even have forgotten him, having 
other four babies still at her breast. 
So the hours passed, and the little dog's 
head sank lower on his extended paws. 
The pain-dimmed eyes closed and the 
moaning ceased. The round moon 
shone down after a time and robbed the 
grim shapes on the ground of their 
terrifying mystery, but the 
little dog took no heed of this. 
The chickens wakened and 
stretched their wings and 
saluted the dawn, 
but the little dog 
did not hear them. 
Then the boys ran GZ, 
out to him—six-year- 
old Paul, and Thad 








the toddler. They found him lying as 
he lay when the late moon smiled down 
into his heedless eyes. The little 
dog’s pain was quieted. The wee body 
was rigid. The chill of the dusk be- 
tween the suns and the icier chill of a 
long, long night had entered into his 
veins. 

“Come Jimmie,” Paul called to him. 

“Tum, Dimmy,” echoed Thad. 

They stroked the body of their play- 
mate and tried gently to awaken him. 
All the rest of their world had arisen, 
why not Jimmy? 

Then Arthur, from the next house, 
came over. He was seven, and once 
upon a time had passed, clinging close- 
ly to his mother’s hand the while, up 
the aisle of a church, pausing a mo- 
ment, lifted in his 
mother’s arms, to 
gaze down curiously 
into the still white 
face of a lady who 
slept in a beautiful 
white box. He knew 
that the little dog 
would not wake up 
again. It was some 
time before he could 
make this clear to 
Paul. Thad felt the 
solemnity of it all 
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WD business it is to explode; 

— 1m bigger and bigget each year; 
B once was a mere episode 
Hind now Wm an object of fear. 


4 used to be littie; ob mpt 
But now, when 1 trp, I can blow things so bigh, 
Some day FT MED blow up 

the Fourth of Fuly! 














without caring to ask why. He sat 
down on the ground, took the little 
dog into his lap, and patted its head, 
while the older boys brought their 
spades and dug a grave in the shadow 
of the fence. They wrapped Jimmy 


warmly in his red blanket and laid 
him in the earth. Paul, with his 
hands, replaced the clods lightly, so 
as not to hurt Jmmy. Arthur 
went out on the prairie and re- 
turned with an armful of goldenrod, 
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Thad was a silent watcher. He could 
not understand what the new play 
meant, but doubtless the older boys 
would tell him after awhile. Arthur 
broke a twig into two parts and with 
string Paul drew from his pocket he 
fashioned a cross and planted it at 
Jimmy’s head. A moment they stood, 
looking at Jimmy’s grave. Paul 
stooped to lift up aspray of golden- 
rod that had fallen out of order. Thad 
turned away to look at an impertinent 
chick that was pecking at the frag- 
ments of Jimmy’s last supper. The 
first drops of a sudden shower spattered 
down on the dry soil, and Arthur ran 
home. 

The storm increased. Paul and 
Thad stood on the back porch and 
gazed out at the small mound in the 
fence corner. 

“Mamma,” said Paul, his lips quiver- 
ing, “I’m glad my little dog won’t get 
rained on.” Frank Putnam 

oon 
AN ETCHING IN THE SAND 
WOMAN walked alone over a 
dusty way. Before her stretched 
a hot, sandy plain; behind her were 
the black rocks over which she had 
toiled. 

Love came and walked beside her. 
He looked into her eyes with a tender 
smile; he lifted her hand to help her; 
he spoke words that were music in the 
lonely ears; that were food and drink 
to the hungry, thirsty heart. He 
showed her another way where she 
could walk, where there was shade 
and restand beauty. But she would 
not, 

Day after day he walked beside her; 
night after night he hovered near in 
the darkness, with his arms out- 
stretched to her, when in loneliness 
and weariness she lay down and tried 
to forget in sleep. 

The end came. 
Love stood before her. 


For the last time 
Words had all 
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been spent. He pleaded dumbly that 
she put her hand in his. 

She would not; but turned and 
walked on over the dreary way—the 
way called duty. 

For Love belonged to another. 

L. McCrae 
“OorP- 
WISE. FOLLY 

Hearts pay the pricefor what they get : 
For so much love, so much regret; 

For joy—so many fears. 
For hours that were—the days to be 
And for the dreams—a memory 

To hold to through the years. 


But shall that fright us, Happy Eyes? 
Love's folly is a thing too wise; 

Lean close and have no fear. 
For such a meeting—such a kiss, 
For one such perfect hour as this 

Is any price too dear? 

Aribur Ketchum 
—<owoon>>- 


DEXTERITY IN WOLF-CATCHING 


6¢-HERE'S altogether too much 

force used in this world,” re- 
marked Judge Crabtree. ‘What's 
needed is more tact and ingenuity. 
This applies to everthing, from get- 
ting a pig to go back into the pen by 
way of the hole through which he 
emerged, to inducing the court to re- 
mit a fine for contempt. I remember 
when I was living up at Syracuse of a 
little experience I had in connection 
with a wolf. The animal—” 

“Was he on your doorstep?” inquired 
Major Dodge, solicitously. 

“No; this was another wolf. Of 
course, there was one at the door 
pretty constantly in those days. He 
used occasionally to go off and visit 
other able young counsellors during 
the daytime, but he was always sure 
to be back on my step by six o’clock 
at night. He was a very interesting 
creature, and used to howl through 
the keyhole rather musically than 
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otherwise. No; this was a genuine 
flesh-and-blood wolf—a big, gray fel- 
low from Montana. Some one gave 
him to the Zoo at Audubon Park, and 
he was the biggest wolf ever in captiv- 
ity. He measured some eight feet 
from tip to tip, and he was gaunt and 
hungry. They put him in a strong 
iron cage, and the first thing he did 
that night was to gnaw off one of the 
bars and escape. I believe that the 
bar was about an inch in diameter, 
and—” 

“Now, that statement is stiffer than 
the bar;” said the Major. “Also it 
probably takes the wind out of your 
sails for the rest of the story, because 
with your wolf’s teeth all worn off on 
a one-inch iron bar, he becomes innox- 
ious, and capable of getting his living 
only as a fur store sign.” 

“I presume it was gas-pipe, and 
therefore hollow,” replied the Judge. 
“It’s not much of a trick to gnaw off 
gas-pipe. And just as a guarantee of 
good faith, I’ll knock a foot or two off 
the length of that wolf, though you 
didn’t ask me todo so. But he was a 
long wolf, and he got out. Then he 
began ranging around the park, to the 
consternation of everybody. Sergeant 
O’Toole and a squad of able police of- 
ficers started on his trail. Subse- 
quently the saints were vigorously ap- 
pealed to for protection as the Ser- 
geant ran somewhat hastily out of the 
park, his uniform streaming in home- 
ward-bound pennants. The house 
surgeon found eighteen bites, thirty- 
six scratches, and two bullets in his 
legs, these last being the faultily- 
aimed offerings of his brother officers. 
They didn’t get the wolf. For two 
days that ravening beast infested the 
park, to the exclusion of nurse-maids, 
children and other visitors. The city 
was greatly excited. Atthis juncture 
I determined to take the matter in 
hand, and apply finesse where force 
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had been unsuccessful. I went home, 
and with the aid of my wife prepared 
for the venture. Then I strolled up 
to the park and began looking for the 
wolf. I met him in a secluded path 
near the northern end. Five minutes 
later that savage, eight-foot wolf 
came panting into the menagerie 
superintendent’s office and they locked 
him up. Now, ask me howI did it— 
that’s the proper climax for this kind 
of a story.” 

“Just consider the question pro- 
pounded,” returned the Major. 

“Disguised myself as Little Red 
Riding Hood. It would have done 
you good to see that wolf go streaking 
off along the shortest path to what he 
thought was my grandma's cottage, 
while I trotted down the longer path 
with my cake and little pot of butter. 
Diplomacy is the word in this world— 
not force.” Hayden Carruth 


—ooOoen>- 


THE EYES OF LOVE 


Twas night. The City of Ten Thou- 

sand Wonders lay in the quiet of 
repose. Upon the flat roof of his 
dwelling, Ahmed Ben-Lemoth 
crouched among the soft cushions of 
his divan and gazed appealingly at 
the stars. 

“Verily, Lotella the Circassian is 
beautiful as a fawn,” he said to him- 
self, “with eyes so melting in their 
tenderness that they call aloud for 
love. Why should I hesitate? ‘True, 
the price demanded for her by the 
rascally slave merchant will take the 
bulk of my inheritance; but then, no 
other turban merchant in the City of 
Ten Thousand Wonders will have such 
a beautiful wife. Beautiful! Ah, if 
Lotella only possessed the intelli- 
gence and sweet disposition of Felicia, 
the charcoal burner’s daughter! I 
fear me much that the divinely fea- 
tured Circassian is but a poor-witted, 
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quick-tempered fool, in spite of her 
glorious outer gilding of loveliness. 
This Felicia I could purchase for a 
moderate sum of money, and I love 
her bright sayings and quick thoughts. 
But, pshaw! The girl’s looks are 
commonplace. Perhaps not thorough- 
ly ugly, but nevertheless, plain—very 
plain. I will none of her. I have de- 
cided. I will purchase the elegantly 
formed, the luscious lipped, the surpass- 
ingly beautiful Lotella.” 

Then Ahmed Ben-Lemoth fell asleep 
and dreamed a dream. 

It seemed to him that he was in his 
stall at the grand bazaar, when an aged 





Ge 
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“*The Sergeant ran somewhat hastily 
out of the park’’ 


man, with bare head exposed to the 
sun and winds, drew near and cried: 
“JT wish to obtain a turban.” 
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And Ahmed dreamed that he reached 
down the commonest turban cloth in 
his stock and offered it to the patriarch, 
saying: 

“'Tis the finest web that ever was 
wove. Take the lovely piece of goods 
for a beggarly ten piastres. By the 
beard of the Prophet, it cost me double 
the price I ask.” 

“If you paid more than one piastre 
for the thing you deserve to be 
carried before the cadi and adjudged a 
fool,” retorted the old man severely. 
“I have no money, but will give you 
that which is worth a thousand times 
its value for the rag.” 

And Ahmed dreamed that he re- 
plied : 

“Let your servant’s eyes see this 
thing you propose for barter.” 

“'Tis something that cannot be 
really seen, smelt, tasted, nor yet 
handled,” went on the other. “Tis 
knowledge. By reason of my long 
life of study and experience, I can tell 
you how to accomplish anything. 
Speak! What do you wish for most at 
the present time?” 

And Ahmed dreamed that he pon- 
dered deeply for a few moments, and 
then replied: 

“I desire that Felicia, the charcoal 
burner’s daughter, might become beau- 
tiful in form and feature, in keeping 
with her amiable disposition and well 
stored mind.” 

“Good!” ejaculated the ancient, re- 
ceiving the turban cloth from the 
reluctant hands of the merchant and 
winding the fabric about his gray- 
haired head as he continued speaking. 
“Obtain thou a handful of grass from 
the plains of the Northland, a small 
lump of rock from the mountains of 
the Eastland, a pinch of sand from the 
deserts of the Southland, and a gourd 
full of water from the lakes of the 
Westland. Mix all these together 
most thoroughly, and let the maid 
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take a swallow of it once a day, until 
she arrives at the desired point of love- 
liness.”” 

And so saying, the wise man depart- 
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And it came to pass that Ahmed 
Ben-Lemoth was filled with joy to see 
how Felicia’s form and features be- 
came more and more beautiful, day by 


ed the way he had come, with the new — 


turban upon his head. All this didea 4. 
Ahmed Ben-Lemoth dream, while - + 2 Pi. 


sleeping upon the house-top of his 
house, in the City of the Ten Thousand 
Wonders. 

Now, it so chanced, that upon the 
following morning, when Ahmed 
counted over his stock of goods, he 
could not find the particular piece of 
turban cloth about which he had 
dreamed the dream. It had been 
stolen by a shrewd customer upon the 
preceding day, but Ahmed did not 
know this and quickly came to the 
conclusion that his dream was more 


than a dream. Accordingly, he ar- 


ranged his affairs and journeyed many 
days until he came to the plains of the 
Northland, where he gathered but a 
single handful of grass and returned 
home. Andso he made an expedition 
to each of the other distant countries 
of which the old man had spoken: to 
Eastland, and to Southland, and to 
Westland, did he journey, with much 
danger and suffering. And from the 
first of these last three brought he 
backa lump of rock. From the second 
a pinch of sand, and from the third a 
gourd fullof water. And after he had 
thus secured these four ingredients 
and finally returned home, he did mix 
them all four together according to 
the words of the wise man, and put 
the decoction in an earthen jug. 

And, forthwith, Ahmed Ben-Lemoth 
purchased the maid Felicia, the plain- 
looking daughter of the charcoal 
burner, and brought her to his home. 
And he did give to his "young wife the 
earthen jug of medicine and bade her 
take of it, even a swallow once a day, 
according to all that the old sage had 
directed. 





“The wise man departed the way be bad come” 


day, and at length he could not re- 
strain himself, but cried aloud: 

“Oh, thou wife of my bosom! 
Adored one of brightest mind and 
most amiable actions! Beside whose 
radiant beauty the poor looks of Lo- 
tella, the Circassian, are as a sered 
and withered leaf! Thou needest to 
take no more of the mixture which I 
compounded for thee after the prescrip- 
tion of the old man, in the dream 
which I did dream. Thou art as per- 
fect to gaze upon as need be.” 

“Husband mine,” replied Felicia, 
“forgive thine own wife this once. 
The mixture was so vile to taste that 
I could not being myself to even swal- 
low the first dose, and so emptied the 
whole in the gutter.” Percie W. Hart 











THE SINGER AT FLAT ROCK 
By Elmore Elliott Peake 





OM BENTLEY 
started the story. 
He was riding 
home at midnight 
from his sweet- 
heart’s, over at 
Aberdeen. He was 
just about to ford 

Flat Rock river when his ears were 

startled by a song, in a woman’s 

voice. Apparently the sound came 
from the wooded bluff on the other 
side; yet the nearest house was two 
miles away, and what a woman was 
doing in that lonely spot at midnight, 
was a mystery. It was a peculiar 
song, too, and young Bentley’s hair 
began to rise; but knowing he had to 
get home that night, he pushed his 
mare into the stream. When he was 
about half across, the mysterious song 
broke off as suddenly as it had begun. 

Nobody in Chester believed the 
story at first, for it was pretty general- 
ly known that Marcia Whipple’s father 
always kept a barrel of hard cider in 
his cellar. But when Professor An- 
derson of the State Geological Society 
told the same story a week later, peo- 
ple began to talk; and when the Rev- 
erend Homer Thulstrup of the First 

M. E. church passed through the same 

experience, one Sunday night, riding 

his circuit, the reign of terror began 
in Chester. Boys were afraid to go as 
far as the wood-pile after dark; child- 
ren were afraid to go to bed alone; 
housewives began to take in their 
washings at night; people locked their 
doors and bolted their windows for 
the first time in the history of Chester; 
moonlight rides fell into disfavor. 











Strange things happened. The town- 
hall bell tapped in the dead of night; 
strange animals were seen lurking 
under porches; queer noises were 
heard in the graveyard on the hill; 
black cats that nobody owned skulked 
across back-yards; and an owl hooted 
in the sycamore in front of Squire Hen- 
neberry’s house, a week before little 
Mary Henneberry died. 

One night, about a month after the 
beginning of the excitement, a horse- 
man rode quietly out of Chester by 
way of the Flat Rock road. Two pis- 
tols were stuck in his belt. He forced 
his horse briskly along until he reached 
the river, fordedit, and cantered on 
down the lonely road, as he had done 
many a time before when bound for 
Marcia Whipple’s. But after going a 
quarter of a mile, this time he turned 
his mare about and walked her noise- 
lessly back on the roadside grass, as 
far as the ford again. There horse 
and rider remained motionless for 
several minutes. 

Suddenly, a wild, wierd song burst 
forth from the dark bluff above—a 
rush of melody, note piled on note, 
bird-like and wordless, yet unmistak- 
ably human. After a moment he li:ted 
the reins, and the mare stepped into 
the water. With the first hoof-splash 
the music ceased. 

On reaching the other bank, Bentley 
tied his horse to a sapling, and began 
the ascent of the bluff. He reached 
the top without much difficulty, 
though his heart was thumping with 
the combined exertion and excitement, 
The wooded summit was as dark as a 
tomb, and he could scarcely make out 
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the dark boles of the trees, Nothing 
daunted, though, he felt his way along 
until he had traversed the whole bluff. 

No trace of a human being could he 
find. Then for an hour he sat silent 
and motionless on the root of a tree 
waiting and listening; but nothing 
except the gurgling of the river and 
the restless pawing of Molly below, 
came to his ears. 

The next night he came again, a 
little earlier. This time he carried, in 
addition to his pistols, a pair of climb- 
ing-spurs. Tying Molly a quarter of a 
mile up the road, he crossed the ridge, 
and approached the bluff from the side 
opposite that taken the night before. 
With noiseless steps he picked his way 
toward an old oak that stood in the cen- 
ter of the bluff’s flat top—a tree which 
he had once climbed for a screech- 
owl's nest. He strapped on his spurs 
and climbed as far asthe fork. Here, 
in the hollow in which he had found 
the nest—now half-filled with dead 
leaves and the litter of squirrels and 
birds—he took up his watch, invisible 
from below. 

The place was assilent as death, ex- 
cept for the moaning of the river. 
One, two, three dreary hours dragged 
by. His legs began to cramp him 
painfully, but he sat there as stoically 
as an Indian watching a deer-lick. 
The moon came up, a great red bal- 
loon heavily lifting itself above the 
murky horizon. Soon it began to 
gleam upon the surface of the river, 
and then mounting still higher it 
flecked the forest floor beneath him 
with faint, blue-gray patches. 

Eleven o'clock! A screech-owl be- 
gan its mournful piping somewhere 
near, and made him think of Mary 
Henneberry. Twelve! Half-past 
twelve! He began to fear that his 
presence had been detected by the 
mysterious singer. 

At that instant the echoing gulch 
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was set ringing with the grewsome 
music for which he had waited so long. 
For a moment he sat petrified, his flesh 
tingling, and the chills rippling up and 
down his back like electric shocks. 
This feeling quickly passed, yet it 
was with a new thrill that he became 
convinced the music was issuing from 
the foot of the very tree in which he 
sat. He peeped overtheedge. At the 
sight below he nearly cried out. 

A single ray of the moon lighted, 
with a spectral glare, the face of a 
woman—a beautiful,ethereal face, with 
great shining eyes, turned heaven- 
ward. That wasall. The rest of her 
figure, if figure she had, was lost in the 
gloom. Hersoul seemed to pour from 
her lips in the song that now mounted 
star-spaces above, now sank to a lulla- 
by in her throat—a wonderful, plead- 
ing, touching song, not one word of 
which her entranced listener could 
understand. Then it ceased, and the 
face vanished—went out. 

A little later—Bentley never knew 
just how much later—the song arose 
again, twenty yards away, he judged. 
Yet he had not heard her move. Shak- 
ing off the spell binding him, he began 
to climb down, hanging motionless to 
the trunk when the music paused lest 
he be heard. Reaching the ground, he 
picked his way toward the singer, 
avoiding every noise which might be- 
tray him, and screening himself in the 
black shadows. When within five 
yards of the edge of the bluff, he 
stopped. There she stood—tall and 
graceful, her long black hair stream- 
ing down her back, her white hands 
clasped before her. He could dis- 
tinctly see her slender frame shake, 
her throat palpitate, her bosom rise 
and fall. 

A twig snapped under his foot. She 
stopped in the middle of a note, as it 
were, as suddenly as though her vocal 
chords had parted. 
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“Madam, who are you?” he called, in 
a voice he could hardly believe his own. 

She stood as still and unresponsive 
as the dark trees around her, her eyes 
glistening like a frighted fawn’s. Tom 
scarcely breathed. Then he became 
aware that she was slipping away from 
him, before his very eyes, as noiselessly 
as a shadow. He moved forward 
slowly, one, two, three times. The 
bluff was behind her: in a moment she 
must surrender, or make a dash to 
right or left. 

She did neither, and his hair began 
to rise as she apparently floated out 
on the air above the river. Then the 
explanation came to him. He had for- 
gotten a narrow formation of rock 
which stuck out from the bluff here 
like a spur. She had unwittingly re- 
treated upon this, and was trapped ! 

“Madam, if you go further you will 
fall!” he called out, warningly. “I 
don’t want to hurt you. I simply want 
to know your name and who you are.” 

She stood upright on the tip of the 
spur, silent and rigid, statuesque in 
the flood of moonlight. Then, to his 
dismay, she gathered herself for a 
spring, and cast herself off. She 
struck the river, thirty feet below, 
with aloud, quick splash. The water 
closed over her and all was still. But 
only for an instant. The next mo- 
ment he saw her swimming for the 
opposite shore, as graceful as an otter. 

Bentley had taken that leap himself 
when a boy, and after a momentary 
hesitation he decided to take it again. 
He struck the water feet first, without 
injury, and then with powerful strokes 
bore down upon his prey. She landed 
first, however, and without an in- 
stant’s pause began to climb the wild- 
grape vines on the face of the cliff, 
going up hand over hand, like a sailor. 

She had climbed scarcely twenty 
feet when the vines gave way under 
her weight, and precipitated her to the 
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bottom again with stunning force. But 
quickly up, she sped down the shingly 
shore like a hare, Bentley panting close 
beside her. A rift in the wall, half- 
choked with broken rock and scrub- 
oaks, offered escape, and she turned 
in. With wonderful fleetness and 
sureness of foot, she scaled the rough 
obstructions, until her way was barred 
by a great sheet of slate that lifted 
above her like a wall. She turned 
upon her pursuer with wild eyes. His 
blood was up, and he fearlessly closed 
in upon her. She cleverly dodged 
him, passed him, and sped back down 
the rift. 

For a rod or two after emerging 
from the gap, she kept to the bank: 
but her pursuer gaining rapidly upon 
her, and her strength apparently be- 
ginning to fail, she took to the water 
again. But Bentley was something of 
a swimmer himself, and when the 
strange creature mounted the oppo- 
site bank, her long hair dripping and 
sparkling in the moonlight, her pur- 
suer was scarcely ten feet behind; 
and before she had covered twenty 
paces more his arms inclosed her. 

She submitted without a struggle. 
Gasping pitifully, she fell to her knees 
and raised her hands imploringly, her 
beautiful features quivering in an 
agony of fear. Then her dumb lips 
were unsealed, and she poured forth a 
torrent of incoherent, unintelligible 
words. 

All superstitious fear gone, Bentley 
looked down upon the wretched 
woman with profound pity. A great 
bruise, received in her fall no doubt, 
stood out upon her forehead; the nails 
of her delicate fingers were cruelly 
broken, and the fingers themselves 
torn and bleeding. The silk gown 
which she wore was rent in a score of 
places, and her slippers were literally 
slit to pieces and dyed crimson with 
the blood of her lacerated feet. 
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After a little, she allowed him to 
lead her along by the hand. To save 
her feet, he almost carried her up the 
steep ascent to the road. Their way 
was barred, near the top, by a shelf of 
rock five feet high or more. Bending 
over, he signed to her to use his back 
as a step, which she did, without hesi- 
tation. He then climbed up himself. 
To his amazement she was gone. 

She had disappeared as completely 
as though the earth had swallowed 
her. Bentley called, and looked be- 
hind every tree and bush. It was all 
in vain, and weary and depressed, he 
rode home. 

The following Sunday Rev. Thul- 
strup gravely announced from the pul- 
pit that the mysterious singer at Flat 
Rock, whose presence has threatened 
to demoralize Chester had been proved 
by a reputable citizen to be only a 
harmless, demented woman. Who 
the reputable citizen was, he did not 
make public; but about a week later a 
stranger called at the Bentleys’, and 
asked Tom to tell him his story. 

“It is just as I thought,” observed 
the stranger, upon Tom’s conclusion. 
“I have been searching for this woman 
for five weeks. She was an inmate of 
the insane asylum at Hamilton, .but 
made her escape. She was an Italian 
prima donna. About a year ago her 
husband and her babe were burned to 
death in a hotel fire at Cincinnati, 
while she was singing in the opera- 
house. The misfortune drove her 
mad. The silk gown you saw was one 
of her stage costumes, which we some- 
times allowed her to wear, to humor 
her. It is undoubtedly. the only 
thread of clothing the poor woman 
has. You must help me find her.” 

They tried, he and Tom. They lay 
in wait two nights in succession, but ap- 
parently the timid songster had taken 


‘and dead. 
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flight. The stranger, however, was 
resolute, andon the third day he or- 
ganized a regular hunt by daylight. 
Twenty men and boys, under his 
direction, scoured every foot of 
ground in the Holbrook tract. They 
looked into every cave and fissure of 
the canon-like gorge of the river; 
peered into bushes that would not 
have sheltered a rabbit; kicked brush- 
piles; scrutinized the tree-tops; thrust 
canes and sticks into hollow logs. 
But the poor hunted creature eluded 
them all. 

A small group centering around the 
stranger and his lieutenant, young 
Bentley, gathered at the edge of the 
river, about five o'clock. 

“I guess we'll have to give it up for 
to-day, boys,” said the stranger.""We’ll 
drag the river in the morning.” 

Just then a halloo came from a near 
hill-top. Everybody swung about. 
Some one was beckoning excitedly. 

“I guess they’ve got her,” said the 
stranger, cheerfully, promptly moving 
off. The others followed. 

On the top of the hill six or seven 
men were bunched in a group before a 
clump of hazel-bushes. The stranger, 
with Tom at his side, pushed through. 
In the center of the clump, on her 
side, her hair clustering over her tem- 
ple, lay the beautiful mad singer—cold 
One thin, blue-veined 
hand pillowed her cheek; the other 
clutched a wisp of dead grass, and 
seemed in the act of bringing it to her 
mouth. 

“Starved, my boy!” said the stranger, 
sadly, to Tom. 

It was so. The emaciated arm was 
not strong enough to tear the coveted 
mouthful from its roots. Those lips 
which had ministered divine melody to 
thousands, were denied a handful of 
withered grass in return. 
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“THE GLORIOUS FOURTH” 


HIS flamboyant title has a firm 
foundation in the very hearts of 

the American people; and that being 
so, is it not our duty as citizens to 
prick this wind bag of flamboyancy in 
its rotten places before our patriotic 
day becomes inglorious? The moment 
liberty in pleasure touches the point 
of license it becomes rank dissipation ; 
which is about the condition of Fourth 
of July.celebrations in the large cities 
of the United States to-day. Law and 
order are without authority over the 
brutal tendencies of the small boy on 
that particular day. He cares nothing 
for the higher patriotic animus of the 
occasion; it is the time when he is al- 
lowed full gratification of his often 
fiendish desires, and, owing to modern 
inventions, he can riot in noise and ju- 
venile anarchy unmolested by the law, 
unrestrained by his parents. To all 
invalids and nervous people the Fourth 
is a day of torture: in truth, for some 
years past, I have heard no grown per- 
son speak of our national holiday with 
anything but dreadful anticipation. 
What conception of government willa 
young mind have after he realizes 
that our celebration of Liberty means 
license given to his love of torment? 
He can throw burning firecrackers in 
the eyes of passers-by without repri- 


mand ; he can take revenge on any one 
he dislikes by letting off cannon tor- 
pedoes under his window all day. 
This gratification of revenge is prob- 
ably the most disastrous of all the bad 
effects of our national holiday as it 
now exists. 

It was my misfortune last year to 
witness a fiendish display such as no 
one could forget. Not being able to 
get out of the city until ten o’clock of 
the morning, I was awakened at four 
a. m. by a steady noise of cannon 
crackers set off in a court behind the 
houses on our block. Looking out I 
saw a boy of probably twelve years 
deliberately inflicting what appeared 
to be revenge upon some one in that 
block. Like a solitary fiend he worked 
there alone the entire day until eight 
at night without rest or food, as far 
as could beseen. He took no visible 
pleasure in the sport, he was a 
stranger to the neighborhood; his de- 
meanor was such that those compelled 
to endure the infliction decided that he 
must be a mercenary paid to annoy 
some one out of revenge. 

Nothing but public opinion can read- 
just these matters and give them the 
fair balance they showed fifteen years 
ago. There is no good reason why 
children should not be permitted to 


‘enjoy the Fourth in decent modera- 
joy 
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tion ; something to be effected only by 
the formation of some law prohibiting 
the sale of such explosives as can eas- 
ily be proved a nuisance: dangerous 
in the hands of children. 

Foreigners happening in America on 
the Fourth, return to their homes 
ominously shaking their heads at our 
idea of liberty. 

A little more celebration of the 
Great Idea; a little less worship of 
noise, would turn our present day of 
horrors into a Glorious Fourth at 
which history could never point the 
finger of contempt. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS LIAR 

HE dictionary says “Every lie is 

an untruth, but not every truth 
is a lie,” hence we draw the con- 
clusion that the title used above, 
though acommon enough expression, 
isimproperly applied and an uncon- 
scious liar cannot exist. Granting 
this, we have, remaining open to con- 
sideration, those who are popularly, if 
mistakenly, conceded to be uncon- 
scious liars; those who have allowed 
the habit of exaggeration to grow upon 
them so firmly that the difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood is no longer 
apparent to themselves; accordingly, 
they bring about misapprehension and 
infinite trouble through the medium of 
loose, unbridled tongues. In one re- 
spect, however, the dictionary defini- 
tion fails to cover the facts. There 
are people who would affirm vehem- 


ently to their ownconscience that 


lying is impossible to them; but at the 
first opportunity these same people 
extol their own virtues and achiev- 
ments, with the purpose of furthering 
certain worldly ambitions, to an im. 
moderate and false degree. Are they 
not unconscious liars? They deceive 
themselves, and they deceive every- 
body else within reach—if possible, 
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At any rate, we have, both right and 
left of us in our daily path, the uncon- 
scious falsifier, whose class is swelling 
in America day by day among women, 
until there arises some apprehension 
lest no American woman a hundred 
years hence, will be able to utter an 
unvarnished fact. Slangy exagger- 
ation is largely responsible for this 
grave condition verging upon uncon- 
scious immorality. Along with so- 
called higher education women have 
every reason to cultivate some appre- 
ciation of the value of facts. Truth 
unadorned is more valuable than or- 
namental falsehood. Impetuous think- 
ing and talking are both native to the 
female mind, but counting this a 
weakness, why do not mental de- 
velopment and breadth of comprehen- 
sion tend towards elimination of a 
fault evidently growing in our coun- 
try? A woman says to her husband: 
“I saw in the paper that fifty people 
were killed by strikers to-day.” He 


hurries to read of this shocking labor 
condition and finds that five men were 


wounded, then carelessly reflects: 
“That’s about as near as Mary ever 
comes to anything.” The woman has 
done no harm by her statement beyond 
fixing a bad habit upon herself and 
undermining her husband’s confidence 
in her intelligence and veracity—but 
is not that enough? 

Exaggeration makes the girl scatter- 
brained; she talks without thinking; 
slang comes easier than pure English, 
therefore she adulterates her language 
without conscience, until it is with dif- 
ficulty she speaks a smooth, cultivated 
sentence; and what is worse for her 
standard, considers those who do talk 
sense and grammer “beastly prigs.” 
College education will not cure this 
lingual disease for girls any more than 
it does for boys; in fact, it seems likely 
that the modern imitation of mascu- 
line attributes prevalent among girls 
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is, in a way, responsibile for their 
skim-milk language. 

A renaissance of ladyisims moder- 
ately applied would do more to restore 
refinement to feminine conversation 
than will facts learned out of books— 
judging from the results of the last 
fifteen years. Girls no longer aspire 
to be called a “lady”; “woman” is 
good enough for them. But much is 
to be said for the old-fashioned lady, 
the Grand Dame, so rare and charm- 
ing a creature at any time. 


& 
THE PLEASURE INSTINCT 


HE fine edge of joy is sharpened 

by sorrow; we would not know 
that sugar was sweet, were not vine- 
gar provided by way of instructive 
contrast; if all months were summer- 
time our longing for that enjoyable 
season would cease. Owing to this 
perfect reasonableness of Nature 
where her laws are concerned, 


our appetites for the woods and all 


other places directly out in the 
smile of God are nicely whetted 
for summer pleasures when they are 
made possible to us. 

A school for the education of a ca- 
pacity for legitimate pleasure might 
be made a distinctly moral institu- 
tion; in that pleasure, well-directed, 
tends to man’s health and wisdom 
even if his wealth profiteth not at all 
under joy. A perfect pleasure must, 
first of all, be simple, dressed in the 
easy spontaniety of childhood. ‘Tis 
not difficult to say to a man “Be 
happy,” but no one can teach him the 
way of happiness without first pre- 
paring his nature to receive it, as the 
farmer makes ready soil for the seed. 
Many people enjoy what they carry 
along to eat out of doors infinitely 
more than they do the wonders of sea, 
sky or trees; but if these blind ones 
were once led to know the true vin- 
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tage of joy in higher beauties, they 
might aspire to diplomas in any col- 
lege of Pleasure. There is a cham- 
pagne in the air of sea or hills leading 
to wholesale dissipation—that natural 
intemperance at whose instigation 
colts kick up their heels in the pas- 
ture and lambs grow skittish. 

If during the course of every sum- 
mer all men kicked up their heels be- 
cause they wanted to—not because it 
is proper to feebly imitate such native 
procedings—healthful longevitywould 
be soon in a fair way to become the 
rule. But how is aman to kick up his 
heels when his legs are stiff like walk- 
ing sticks? Go out into the pastures 
where lessons can be had gratis; play 
with a child five minutes daily at its 
mental level, by so doing you will have 
read through the first reader devoted 
to the.education of the pleasure in- 
stincts. 


= 
FICTION 


OOD fiction is divided into two 

distinct classes—stories that 
arouse an excited, ephemeral interest 
parallel to the delight with which 
children watch a sky rocket ascend 
and burst gloriously; and stories of 
importance, so-called because of the 
author’s firm grasp upon some radical 
phase of existence, or his perfect ex- 
position of fundamental human emo- 
tions. Each style of fiction serves a 
purpose, but only stories of the second 
class can be relied upon as Fame earn- 
ers. The important novel holds the 
lasting interest of the thinking people, 
who return to art as they perpetually 
seek out the secrets of eternity in all 
nature. Sky-rocket fiction contains no 
reserve power between the lines. It is 
to important fiction what milk is to 
cream; what an electric light is to astar 
—but much can be said for both milk 
and electric lights properly valued, 














HE newspaper syndicate 
business is adevelop- 
4, ment of the mercantile 
® side of literature which 
fe it would have puzzled 
the hardy Grub Street 
worker of 100 years 
ago tounderstand—though it cannot be 
doubted that he would have hastened 
to avail himself of its advantages, had 
it been at hand. I dare say there are 
many honest folk among the “general 
public” who don’t know what a news- 
paper syndicate is, and for the benefit 
of these let me say that it isa person, 
firm, company, corporation, or what 
not, which furnishes literary matter 
to newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, usually duplicating the matter in 
a number of papers published at more 
or less widely separated points. Thus 
you may, if you will take the trouble 
to get copies of the publications, read 
Mr. Junius Beetlingbrow’s short story 
in the “Chicago Hue-and-Cry,” the 
“New Orleans Bayou,” the “San Fran- 
cisco Fog” andthe “Plunkville Arm- 
ored Cruiser,” all under the same date. 
The syndicate buys the story from the 
author at a certain figure for cash, and 
sells it to the several publications, the 
price to each being much below the 
sum paid the author, but these vari- 
ous sales making in the aggregate 
something more than the amount 
paid; wherein lieth the profit for the 
syndicate. In fact, the price charged 
a given paper is founded more on its 
ability to pay than-on the worth or 
cost of the story; thus, the Chicago 
sheet probably paid much more for 


SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION OF THE SYNDICATE 
By Hayden Carruth 


Mr. B.’s idyl than did the Plunkville 
periodical. 

The newspaper syndicate is a com- 
paratively new institution, having or- 
iginated only some score of years ago. 
Perhaps it was the inevitable outcome 
of the “patent inside,” long the sheet- 
anchor of the country weekly. The 
patent inside, be it said for the bene- 
fit of the uninformed, is a sheet of 
paper with printed matter upon one 
side, made up in two or four pages. 
This is supplied to the publisher in the 
small town by a large concern in some 
central city; and on the other side the 
circumscribed editor prints his local 
news and editorials, folds it up, and, 
behold! a newspaper. The patent in- 
side is an invention or discovery of 
much older date than the syndicate; 
but at present standing between the 
two is the institution known as 
“plate’—by the irreverent (that is, 
those who do not use it)—‘boiler 
plate.” Plate is simply stereotyped 
plates, ready to be inserted in the 
forms with or without neighboring 
columns of type. The publisher who 
has risen above patent insides may 
thus make up and print his own inte- 
rior pages; and often the smaller 
dailies and the more ambitious coun- 
try weeklies use it here and there on 
any page in pleasing contrast to type- 
set matter. Some plate houses even 
send out a full news service every 
night, with a touch of the later hap- 
penings by wire, to the nearby dailies, 
who use it with great eclat, except 
when the express train carrying it 
chances to be late, or a sleepy messen- 
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ger puts it off at the wrong station, 
when considerable explanation is gen- 
erally due the reader, with dark hints 
of prostrate telegraph wires and 
broken presses; indeed, it is some- 
times necessary to conjure up a severe 
electric storm “down the line,” cut- 
ting off “our special telegraphic ser- 
vice.” 

Scientifically then, or to classify it 
still more closely, geologically, we 
find the patent inside to be the oldest 
stratum. Superimposed upon this is 
the boiler plate. On this rests the 
syndicate. And above this the geolo- 
gist finds the most recent formation, 
the literary agent. The investigator 
in many instances finds these strata 
irregular and merged into one another 
—a state of affairs perhaps produced 
by the volcanic upheavals of good 
times or the glacial pressure and attri- 
tion of more stringent seasons. The 
two lower strata are outside the prov- 
ince of ourstudies; the topmost requires 
a chapter to itself; let us confine our- 
selves to the syndicate formation. 

It was rumored some time ago that 
the syndicate business, especially in 
its fiction branch, was losing ground. 
The manager of one important con- 
cern was heard to say that “fiction 
won't sell any more.” One large New 
York syndicate gradually went out of 
existence; but new ones have sprung 
up, and other old ones seem to con- 
tinue prosperous. Perhaps a leaning 
toward specialization is noted in the 
newer ones. Thus one just started 
proposes to furnish one daily story of 
fifteen hundred words. Authors who 
have formerly worked at three thous- 
and words are requested to go ahead 
at halfspeed. Others who have shown 
an indicated pen-power of one thous- 
and words are admonished to use 
forced draught and get up the required 
speed. Procrustes may, so they say, 
thank his stars that he is dead and off 
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the stage; he was but a bungler. If 
this tendency toward specialization is 
real and continues, it will spoil the 
plan of one man who has dreamed of 
forming a great syndicate trust, to 
combine everything of the sort, and to 
be called the National Thought Sup- 
ply and Newspaper Feeding Company. 

Whether or not the syndicate has 
been a benefit to the author is, we be- 
lieve, still an open question. It has, 
no doubt, increased his market, but 
there are other things to be taken into 
consideration. If he has sometimes 
done slovenly work and stilled his 
artistic conscience by the thought that 
it was for a syndicate, it has not been 
a good thing for him. But, on the 
other hand, perhaps an artistic con- 
science thus easily stilled is not worth 
worrying about. It has been thought 
by some undignified for an author of 
standing to do syndicate work, and 
have his efforts appear in that before- 
mentioned sheet with the line, “writ- 
ten for the ‘Plunkville Armored Cruis- 
er’” above it. The suggestion has 
been made that it would give a shock 
to the admirer of the author, especial- 
ly if he were to run across a paper 
published in a neighboring state, and 
find that the same story or poem was 
“written for the ‘Podunk Palladium.’ ” 
Others have suggestcd that only the 
highest and the lowest—the really 
great writer and the penny-a-liner— 
can with safety to themselves contrib- 
ute to the syndicate—as it is some- 
times said that only the proprietor and 
the porter in a big mercantile estab- 
lishment can afford to wear a shabby 
overcoat. But this count against syn- 
dicate writing can scarcely hold; if 
the work is good 'tis enough; “honor 
and shame from no condition rise.” 
Certainly many of the best and most 
conscientious authors have done work 
for the syndicates, and probably will 
continue to do so. 
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The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War 

The most interesting, and by all 
means the most comprehensive ac- 
count of our great War of the Rebel- 
lion recently published, is to be found 
in Prof. Fiske’s attractive volume. 

Beginning with the capture of Camp 
Jackson in Missouri, early in May, ’61, 
by General Lyon, the history of each 
battle down to the annihilation of 
Hood’s army by General Thomas at 
Nashville, at the close of the war, is 
succinctly and clearly described. Prof. 
Fiske’s delightful style and his direct 
method of writing is a boon to the 
lover of history, who too often finds 
facts befogged or distorted. None the 
less grateful is his perfectly clear ex- 
planation of cause, process and result. 
Not many writers have recognized, or 
expressed their recognition of the im- 
portance of those early battles in Mis- 
souri: Pea Ridge, for example—which 
by striking directly at the heart of the 
rebellion, paved the way for Shiloh 
and Vicksburg. 

Scarcely less exact is his judgment 
of men. The noble character of Gen. 
eral Lyon, the inexcusable errors and 
incapacity of Fremont as a general, 
the remarkable ability of Thomas, and 
the injustice done Fitz-John Porter are 
touched upon with brief but marvel- 
lous comprehension; and he is equally 
unerring in discovering salient char- 
acteristics of the Confederate officers. 

Possibly over-severe in his estimate 
of General Benj. F. Butler, Professor 
Fiske pays a high tribute to the mettle 
of American soldiers; and the efficiency 
of our industrial, peace-loving nation 
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in warfare. He notes the novel part 
played by our navy in the Rebellion, 
rendering it a deserved and glowing 
homage. 

Equally true are his pungent stric- 
tures on those critical stay-at-homes, 
whose chief delight is to blame and 
find fault with soldiers for not accom- 
plishing the inexpedient or impossible. 

In addition to its value as history, 
the book teems with those interesting 
facts of interest to the general reader, 
and, alas, so often omitted. For ex- 
ample: How many persons realize 
that of all the battles of the Civil war, 
only Chattanooga enlisted the services 
of our four most famous Union gen- 
erals: Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and 
Thomas? Certainly no one interested 
in that most remarkable conflict of 
modern days can afford to miss read- 
ing this valuable addition to our coun- 
try’s histories. (By John Fiske. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Price $2.00.) 

wu 
The Prelude and the Play 

By Rufus Mann, is a tale of illusion 
—disillusion—and final reunion of two 
young lovers. The scene is laid at 
first in a college town, unmistakably 
Cambridge; and then shifts to Europe, 
where the disenchanted wife recovers 
her true poise and is reconciled to her 
husband. There isa little crudeness 
of style and plot, and the reader’s at- 
tention is jerked rather than guided 
from one phase of the story to an- 
other, but the book contains many fine 
thoughts well expressed. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
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General Albert Pike’s Poems 

General Albert Pike, eminent 
lawyer, soldier, editor, author and 
Mason, who was at the time of his 
death in 1891, and had been for many 
years, grand commander of the su- 
preme council of the 33d degree, Scot- 
tish Rite Masons, for the southern juris- 
diction of the United States, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
wrote beautiful poetry for a pastime. 
A privately printed edition of 100 
copies was issued for his friends years 
ago, but strange to say, although stray 
verses from his pen had been copied in 
almost every newspaper in thecountry, 
his poems have never been published 
for general circulation until this time. 
No little interest has been aroused by 
an edition which has just been brought 
out by the Book Exchange (Allsopp & 
Chapple, proprietors) Little Rock, 
Ark., Octavo, 530 pp., bound in half 
morocco, price $2.50. 


EVERY YEAR 
Life is a count of loses, 


very year; 
For the weak are heavier crosses, 
on year; 
jest Springs with sobs replying 
Unto weary Autumn's po © sho 
While those we love are —~¥ 
Every year. 


The days have less of gladness, 
very year; 
The nights ews weight of sadness, 


Fair Springs no ~~ ‘charm us, 

The winds and weather harm us, 

The threats of Death alarm us, 
Every year. 


There come | wry pon and sorrows, 
Dark days and darker morrows, 

Eve ear; 
The ghosts of loves haunt us, 
The ghosts of changed friends taunt us, 
And disappointments daunt us, 

Every year. 


To the past go more dead faces, 


‘ery year; 
As the loved leave vacant places, 
Every year; 
Everywhere the eyes meet us, 
In the evening's dusk they greet us, 
And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year, 


“You are growing old,” they tell us, 
“Every year; 

“You are =—. alone,” —_ tell us, 
“Every yea 

“You can win no new affection, 

“You have only recollection, 

“Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
“Every year.” 
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The shores of life are shifting, 
very year; 
And we are seaward drifting, 
ery year; 
Old places, chondiaa, 1 us, 
The living more forget us. 
There are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 


But the <— life oo nigher, 

And its Morning’ ‘iar cl climbs higher, 
ear 

Earth's hold on n as gr ws slighter, 


And the heavy burden lighter, 
And the Dawn Sounartal brighter, 


Every year. 


The volume contains about 


150 
poems, most of which are poetic 
gems, including “Hymns to the Gods,” 
which Christopher North, as editor of 
“Blackwood’s Magazine,” said entitled 
Pike to “take his rank in the highest 
order of his country’s poets;” “Every 


Year,” beautiful but pathetic, and 
others which will delight any lover of 
good poetry. General Pike was a 
native of Boston. 

uu 


Beacon Biographies 


Three good men and great, and one 
great with considerable unexpected 
goodness in him, aré those just “bi- 
ographed” in the neat, useful “Beacon 
Biographies.” John Brown of Ossa- 
watamie is eloquently eulogized by 
Edgar Chamberlain; Frederick Doug- 
lass, foremost of his down-trodden 
race, is sketched skilfully by Charles 
W. Chesnutt; Nathaniel Hawthorne of 
the Salem Custom House is outlined 
by the reverent hand of Mrs. Annie 
Fields of Boston, and poor, ill-starred 
Aaron Burr is generously, frankly, 
convincingly treated by Henry Childs 
Merwin. (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston.) 

wi 
When Grandmamma Was New 


By Marion Harland, is as likely to 
appeal to what she quaintly calls 
“grownuppers,” as to the younger 
audiences for whom it is primarily in- 
tended. Itisa fresh and wholesome 
account of childhood in by-gone days. 
(Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR MAY 


First Prize: Miss Emeline Howard Mann, 1603 Ox- 
ford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Prize: Miss Alice M. Freeman, Gibbins St., 
Somerville, Mass. 


Third Prize: Miss Lila Hurlbut, Glenwood, Iowa. 


Fourth Prize: Mrs. Fanny S. Curtis, Colchester: 
Conn, 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN MAY 
Literature 

1. After Hallam’s death Tennyson 
remained in retirement for several 
years, breaking his seclusion only by 
an occasional visit to London. The 
first fruits of this retirement were 
made publicin 1842. In two volumes 
issued at that date the world first 
made acquaintance with “The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter,” “Dora,” “Locksley 
Hall,” etc. These poems took the 
reading world by storm. “Dora” has 
been compared to Goethe’s “Herman 
and Dorathea” as an almost perfect 
idyl. ‘Locksley Hall,” said to have 
been based upon personal experience, 
sang itself into the hearts of the Eng- 
lish nation. 

2. The “Deserted Village” was 
dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
afterwards painted a fine picture of 
“Resignation,” and to the print taken 
from it he appended some lines quoted 
from the “Deserted Village.” This 
print was dedicated to Dr. Goldsmith 
as a complimentary return. 

3. In the December “Contemporary 
Review,” Robert Buchanan published 
an article entitled “The Voice of the 





Hooligans.” This article expressed 
the opinion that Rudyard Kipling is 
par excellence “The Voice of the 
Hooligans,” meaning that he stands 
for and expresses all that is obstreper- 
ous, vulgar and barbarous in ‘our pres- 
ent day civilization.’ Walter Besant, 
taking up the cudgels in defence of 
Mr. Kipling, denies in toto this asser- 
tion, and the spirited discussion be- 
tween him and Robert Buchanan is 
still going on. 

4. Mr. John Hay was graduated 
from Brown University at twenty. 
He studied law under Abraham Lin- 
coln, went to Washington with him as 
assistant secretary, acting also as his 
adjutant and aid-de-camp. Editorial 
writer on the New York “Tribune” for 
five years, he was, during seven 
months of that time, the editor-in- 
chief. He served as assistant secre- 
tary of state from November 1, 1879, 
to May 3, 1884, and acted as president 
of the Industrial Sanitary Congress. 
Ambassador to Great Britain in 
the early part of the present 
administration, he returned in 1898 
to accept the office of secretary of 
state. His “Life of Lincoln” secured 
a great circulation and the approval of 
the best critics. Appointed one of the 
Peace Commissioners to Paris, from 
observing the attitude of the great 
powers towards China, he was instru- 
mental in demanding and obtaining 
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written guarantee of the “open door” 
in China. He was successful in the 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary 
question. The American success at 
the Hague and the treaty resulting 
from it and the treaties of reciprocity 
with France, Argentine and the Brit- 
ish West Indies are more evidences of 
his quiet, effective work. 

5. Blue roses expresses the unat- 
tainable of the very highest ideal. As 
Wordsworth calls it, “The light that 
never was seen on sea or land.” 

Art 

1. Dante Gabriel Rosetti married 
Miss Elizabeth Eleanor Siddall, the 
daughter of a Sheffield tradesman and 
a London milliner’s assistant. She is 
described as very attractive in appear- 
ance, with hair of a deep coppery red, 
pale, luminous complexion, and deli- 
cate features. She posed as the model 
for Millais’ famous painting of 
“Ophelia.” 

2. Paul Potter showed from youth 
the germs of early death. Many 
writers have attributed his premature 
death to his excessive overwork, for 
he toiled early and late, and took no 
rest. Though he burned the candle at 
both ends, yet owing to his early 
death, (before he had completed his 
twenty-ninth year) this patient, faith- 
ful admirer of animals and landscapes, 
leaving but few works, has yet left be- 
hind him a reputation which has been 
steadily increasing as a conscientious, 
truth-loving artist. 

3. Upon the second visit to Eng- 
land of Hans Holbein the younger, 
through the influence, it is supposed, 
of Thomas Cromwell, he became at- 
tached tothe court. At the request of 
Henry VIII. he made a family picture 
of the king, his father and family 
which obtained the post of honor at 
Whitehall. He became the favorite 
painter of Henry VIII, and it was 
while painting a portrait of that mon- 
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arch that he died of the plague in 1543. 

4. The long-continued wars and 
civil troubles had affected the trade of 
Holland. Amsterdam especially felt 
the depression. Rembrandt, under 
the terms of his wife’s will, inherited 
her money until his remarriage or the 
marriage of their son. This money, 
with his own, was tied up in his house 
and in his large collection of valuable 
pictures. He, to keep things going, 
was compelled to borrow considerable 
money on his house. But his financial 
affairs becoming more involved, noth- 
ing could avert his ruin, and he was 
declared a bankrupt, an inventory of 
all his property being ordered by the 
Insolvency Chamber. The sale that 
took place realized but a fraction of 
the value of the collection, and after 
the sale of the house, he retired to an 
obscure quarter at the west end of the 
city. 

5. St. Cecilia was painted to orna- 
ment the chapel of St. Giovanni in 
Monte at Bologna. Raphael sent it to 
his old friend, Francisco Francia, ask- 
ing him to superintend the unpacking 
of it, to repair the accidents which the 
removal might have caused, and even 
to make any correction he might think 
proper. Yasari says, “That Francia 
in his old age, had been ardently de- 
siring to see a work by Raphael,with 
whom he had formerly been intimately 
connected, but whose marvellous 
works had been fora long time known 
to him only by reputation, and that, 
upon opening the cases, the Bolognese 
painter was seized with such a stupor 
of admiration, that he sickened and 
soon after died.” 

General 

1 When Tromp, the Dutch admiral, 
appeared off the coast of England, he 
hoisted a broom on his ship, to signify 
his intention of sweeping the ships of 
England from the sea. In retaliation 
the English admiral hoisted a horse- 
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whip, to indicate his intention of drub- 

bing the Dutch. According to this 
legend, the pennant symbolizes a 
horsewhip, and it is not unfrequently 
called “The Whip.” 

2. One morning at Rachrin, while 
lying on his wretched bed, Bruce de- 
liberated with himself whether it 
would not be better to resign all 
thoughts of again attempting to make 
good his right to the Scottish crown, 
and spend the rest of his life fighting 
against the Saracens. While thus re- 
flecting and doubtful of what he 
should do, his eye was attracted by a 
spider endeavoring toswing itself from 
one beam in the roof to another, for 
the purpose of fixing the line on which 
it meant to stretch its web. Bruce 
counted six times the insect had tried 
to carry its point, and failed. It came 
into his head that he had himseif 
fought just six battles against the 
English and their allies. “Now,” 
thought Bruce, “if the insect makes 
another effort to fix its thread, and 
shall be successful, I will’ venture a 
seventh time to try my fortunes in 
Scotland, but if the spider fail I will 
go to the wars in Palestine.” Scarcely 
had this resolution been formed when 
the spider, with all the force it could 
master, succeeded in fastening the 
thread tothe beam. Bruce, seeing the 
succes§ of the spider, resolved once 
more to try his fortune against his 
enemies. 

3. In 1765,a man named Boulan- 
ger established in the rue des Poulé, 
Paris, a restaurant. He placed over 
the door these words: “Venite ad me, 
omnes qui stomacho laboratis, et ego 
restaurbo.” Boulanger sold soups or 
consommés, cooked fowls, and fresh 
eggs, and the guests were served at 
little marble tables. 

4. The “Woolsack” is a _ large 
square bag of wool, without back or 
arms, covered with a red or a green 
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cloth, In the reign of Elizabeth an 
act of Parliament prohibited the ex- 
portation of wool, and the woolsack 
was afterward placed in the House of 
Lords in commemoration of this. 

5. Virginia, the “Old Dominion,” 
is so called because it was the oldest 
successful British culony founded in 
America. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR JULY 
Literature 


1. Who was Owen Meredith? 

2. How did Lord Byron lose his life? 

3. What was Mark Twain's first great literary suc- 
cess, and how was the work published? 

4. Who was ‘Sam Slick,’’ and where was his home 
before he went to London to reside? 


5. What womar wrote, perhaps, the grandest battle 
hymn ever read? 


Art 


1. What special collection “of antiquities makes the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York singularly rich? 

2. What splendid collection of pictures does Baltimore 
possess? 

3. What family in Omaha, Nebraska, enjoys the pos- 
session of a rare collection of paintings and other art 
treasures? 

4. What picture of Count Michael Munkacsy, who 
has just died, made him famous; who bought it, and 
where does it hang? What two great pictures of his does 
the Hon. John Wanamaker own? 

5. Whois the architect of the United States Building 
at the Paris Exposition, and what other notable work has 
he done? 


General 


1. Who was Robert Fulton, and where is he buried? 

2. In what country are more books published each 
year than in England, France and the United States com- 
bined? 

3. How came “‘Mt. Vernon’”’ to be so named? 

4. What were the ‘‘Cinque Ports,” and why were they 
so important? 

5. What was the ‘‘Pulaski Banner,” and where is it 
now? 


PRIZES FOR JULY 


First Prize: An original drawing by a prominent Ameri- 
can artist. 


Second Prize: Bound volume X., ‘The National Maga- 
zine.”’ 


Third Prize: ‘‘The Adviser,” an indispensable guide- 
book to the Paris Exposition. 
Fourth Prize: ‘‘Dreams and Omens.” 





























ladies of 


Two old 
Miss Johnston’s Washington were given 


Great Novel a copy of “To Have 
and To Hold,” on a certain Sunday by 
a friend. They were eager to begin 
the story at once, but had con- 
scientious scruples against novel 
reading on Sunday. It is related 
that in order to effect a proper 
compromise between their desires 
and the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
they retired at sunset, and rose 
soon after midnight. They 
stopped only a few minutes for 
breakfast and had finished the 
volume Monday before the 
family washing. was dry! It is 
said that a child entered the 
Providence public library the 
other day and said her mother 
wanted “that new book of Mary 
Johnston's, “To Get and To 
Keep.” Here is another tribute 
to contemporaneous literature 
from the west: At the Delivery 
Desk —Small Girl—“Will you 
give me the book my sister 
wants?” Librarian—“But what 
book is it?’ Small Girl—“Oh, I 
don’t know. But she wants it 
very much.” Librarian (at a ven- 








ture)—“Is it ‘To Haveand To Hold?” 
Small Girl—“Yes; that’s it—all I could 
think of was ‘If you get it, freeze to 
ar” 
Re MR RR 

Hic Jacet Many thousand voyagers 
Shag Rock,— westward bound through 
and . the “Golden Gate,” have 
Homily shuddered in passing the 
ugly, jagged menace to navigation 


“ 
MISS MARY JOHNSTON, AUTHOR OF TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 


Courtesy Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
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known as “Shag Rock,” in ’Frisco Bay. 
A keen engineering brain, nine tons 
of nitro-glycerine, and an opportune 
touch of an electric button, threw 3800 
tons of this excrescence on the surface 
of civilization into fragments,. kill- 
ing thousands of fish in the vicinity. 
“Tough on the fish!” exclaims the hu- 
manitarian of. anti-imperialistic pro- 
clivities. Quite true: just as it’s bad 
for belligerent Filipino folly, flying in 
the face of an irresistible Providence 
on the firing:line. But what endless 


FROM “PHILIP WINWOOD” 


gain, in both cases, to this and to com- 
ing generations. Watch and see last- 
ing good rising from the ashes of ob- 
stinate and useless resistance in the 
Philippines. Where civilization brings 
ten evils, like the saloon, it brings a 


~ brawn. 





Courtesy of L. C. Page & Co., Boston 


hundred thousand blessings—hope to 
millions who had none, stronger and 
better bone, brain and controllable 
Discretion, the better part of 
true valor, is equally lacking in the 
natives of Luzon and the fish of San 
*Francisco bay. Neither knows enough 
to keep out of the way of progress. 
Shag Rock was eternally unfit for its 
own independence. It’s gone—for- 
ever gone and good riddance. Go to 
the fish, Aguinaldo! Consider their 
ways, and be wise! 


R BW R®R 


A New Novel Robert 
And Neilson 
its Author Stephens, 
author and dramatist, 
came into literary 
work by the natural 
pathway leading 
through newspaper 
work. 

Mr. Stephens was 
born in Pennsylvania, 
July 22,1867, his 
father being principal 
of an academy in 
Bloomfield. He en- 
tered business life as 
a printer’s devil in the 
office of a country 
newspaper; later, he 
became clerk to a 
bookseller and 
stationer; then learned 
shorthand, and event- 
ually became secre- 
tary to the managing 
editor of the Phila- 
delphia “Press” in De- 
cember, 1886. He was 
soon promoted to a staff position, 
taking charge of the theatrical de- 
partment, and doing reporting and 
correspondence. During this period 
several short stories from his pen 
were published in various maga- 
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zines. In 1893 he made his debut 
as a theatrical agent and dramatist. 


sweetly, unmistakably through it all. 
His new “Book of Verses” (would 


At the suggestion of L. C. wixow warerman 


Page & Co., the Boston 
publishers, he wrote a 
novel based on the play, 
“An Enemy to the King.” 
“The Continental Dra- 
goon” was brought out by 
the same house in April, 
1898, and “The Road to 
Paris” in October of the 
same year. His fourth 
book, “A Gentleman 
Player: His Adventures on 
a Secret Mission for Queen 
Elizabeth,” was brought 
out in May, 1899, and has 
been very successful. A 
new novel, dealing with 
the adventures of an Amer- 
ican officer during the war 
of the revolution, has just 
been published under the 
title of “Philip Winwood,”’ 
and has the remarkable 
record of having sold thirty 
thousand copies before 
publication, and is well 
started onits way to be the 
most popular book ef the season. 
Mr. Stephens was married in 1889. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephens went abroad 
last spring and are traveling leisurely 
through England and the Continent. 
They will probably return to the 
United States next summer. 

z R RR 

Nixon Somehow the words written 
Waterman, in the measures of Nixon 
Poet Waterman havea trick of 
recurring at intervals to any soul 
appreciating true music. Go with 
him on “A Walk Through the Woods,” 
—into the “Garden of Genius,”—or 
“Toward Sunset,”—or over to “Easy- 
ville,” or even unto “The Jumpin-Off 
Place,”"—the message of appeal to 
heart and to the highest rings clearly, 





Courtesy Forbes & Co., Chicago 


there were more such!) is all but per- 
fect as a gift—it only lacks the por- 
trait which his publishers, Forbes and 
Company, of Chicago, present in this 
issue of “The National.” After the 
most case-hardened pessimist reads 
that scathing “Open Letter,” let him 
take a bite of “Aunt Lucinda’s Cook- 
ies,” and read “Just Common Folks,” 
and he’s bound to have a more whole- 
some Tespect for life and people and 
things. And then who could resist the 
logic of this: 

Find the soul's high place of beauty, 

Not in a man-made work of creeds; 

But where desire ennobles duty 

And life is full of your kindly deeds, 

The bliss is yours. Would you fain begin it? 

Pave with love each golden mile, 


And thus Heaven here this minute, 
And not far off in the Afterwhile, 
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Jeremiah A portrait in which 
Curtin, the the literary world will 
Translator be intensely inter- 
ested, ‘taken in Warsaw, Poland, 


but a few weeks ago, is- presented 
herewith through the courtesy of 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, the 
Polish novelist’s only authorized Amer- 
ican publishers. Much interest is 
naturally manifested in seeing the 
portrait of the man through whom the 
great genius of Sienkiewicz has become 
known to the English-speaking world. 
The difficulties to be overcome bya 
translation from the Polish of such 
works as “Quo Vadis,” 
“With Fire and 
Sword,” “Hania,” 
“Pan Michael,” and 
“Knights of the Cross” 
are little short of pro- 
digious. How well 
Jeremiah Curtin ac- 
complishes this mon- 
umental task may be 
determined from the 
following extract 
from a letter he has, 
written in Sienkiewicz’ 
characterful hand. “I 
understand the diffi- 
culties, especi- 
ally in the translation 
of historical novels, 
the language of which 
is somewhat archaic in 
character. I admire 
not only the sincere 
conscientiousness and 
accuracy, but also the 
skill with which you 
did the work. Your 
countrymen will estab- 
lish your merit better 
than I; as to me, Ican 
only desire that you, 
and no one else should 
translate all that I 


$ ” 
write.” The @0CONG — jrcsiesi contre 





volume of the only authorized edition 
of the “Knights of the Cross” is just 
published by Little, Brown & Co. 
Any other editions in English are in- 
complete, inaccurate, unwarrantable 
and literally unenjoyable. 


xe R RM 


Bravol A wholly charming, 
Justine Ingersoll! artistically constructed 
and wholesome short story—more 
penetrating than most sermons, has 
been published by Justine Ingersoll in 
a recent issue of that splendid illus- 
trated monthly, “Truth.” 


HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ (waRSAW, 1900) 
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HERE is a notable national signi- 
ficance in the visit of 1500 school 
teachers from Cuba to attenda sum- 
mer school in Boston at Harvard. 
It is also appropriate that this visit 
should be made during the month that 
commemorates our own national inde- 
pendence. If this generous and noble 
undertaking on the part of the gov- 
ernment, and the citizens of Boston in 
throwing open their houses and enter- 
taining these guests, contemplated 
aught else, but the ultimate absolute 
independence of Cuba, we should be 
open to the charge of deep-dyed hy- 
pocrisy. But the motive that has in- 
spired Superintendent A. E. Frye and 
his coadjutors is above suspicion. It 
is one of helpfulness to the race, and 
even at this time, Cuba is given all the 
privileges—aye, more than that—the 
advantagesof acentury’s experience 
in building up our own republic and 
educational institutions. This op- 
portunity to study the fundamental 
principles, in the very atmosphere 
that gave birth to freedom, is indeed a 
privilege which no country heretofore 
has ever bestowed upon another. De- 
spite the aspersions of skeptics and 
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cynics, the generous and totally un- 
selfish attitude of the United States to- 
wards Cuba is without a parallel in 
history. In fact it has been so mucha 
departure from the usages of the dark 
middle ages, that it is misunderstood 
and beyond the conception of those 
who can see no motive in interna- 
tional courtesy beyond that actuated 
by supreme selfishness. 

The guests are welcomed to Boston 
in the name of the nation and of free- 
dom. We offer them freely all that 
we can do to assistin planting the true 
seeds of liberty and prosperity through 
the medium of schools. This is the 
only avenue open to attain the desired 
results. Conquering armies never 
have completed the civilization of a 
people. Their love, admiration and 
absolute confidence must first be won. 
Whocan measure the results of this 
visit? Under 1500 school teachers 
imbued with the magic influences of a 
country blessed with liberty, ten years 
from now their scholars will go forth 
with a truer conception of the 
best ideals, as well as those amiable 
traits of which there are many things 
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for Americans to learn in the chivalry 
and traditions of Spanish life in the 
western world. 

The influence of a school teacher is a 
more potential factor in national life 
than is often realized. I know of 
a dozen boys inspired with high 
ideals, a thirst for knowledge and un- 
compromising ambition at the most 
impressionable age, by a_ teacher 
whose memory is revered. How well 
I recall when she told us of her visit 
to Boston, and going to the places where 
the very birth of national history and 
literature occurred. These incidental 
“talks” made the class recitations 
fascinating instead of an irksome task. 
So it will be with these 1500 teachers, 
when they return to Cuba and tell 
their scholars of America and of what 
an education means. Then there will 
be the incentive to learn and take ad- 
vantage of all that Cuban liberty 
means. Such environments furnish 
infinitely greater influences for per- 
manent instruction than can be ob- 
tained from books. Our Spanish 
greeting elsewhere indicates the sin- 
cere interest we take in our Cuban 
guests. May every moment be an in- 
spiration for their consecration to 
a noble life-work in the interest of 
Cuba Libre and the best ideals of 
manhood and womanhood. 


—<»«— 


E take pleasure in announcing a 

decision reached by an advertis- 
ing expert as to the best answers sent 
us in reference to the fifteen questions 
proposed in a recent issue of “The 
National Magazine.” The answers in- 
dicate a most wholesome and enthusi- 
astic interest in the advertising pages. 
What we, as well as the advertisers, 
desire to know, is what kind of an ad- 
vertisement appeals to and convinces 
readers to the extent of a purchase. 
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The advertisers desire specefic results, 
The prize is awarded to Mr. E. N. 
Bagg, of Boston, whose answers con- 
tain good suggestions for advertisers. 


—<nNo—— 
HE prize for the best photograph for 
the July magazine is awarded for 
the picture taken at Senator Depew’s 
garden party, in which a group of the 
leading ambassadors are shown. The 
picture has certainly a unique interest 
at this time. In these photographs we 
prefer subjects that have a national 
and timely interest. Mr. Clinedinst 
is the name of the winner of the first 
prize in this contest. 


—<—~>— 


HE first of a series of art articles, 

by E. Valisé, a conscientious 
critic on original lines relating to 
pictures reproductions of which con- 
noiseurs will be glad to preserve, will 
pear in “The National Magazine” 
for August. Many of the pictures 
which appear in this series have never 
before been reproduced in any maga- 
zine. Such as are more familiar are 
plates which cannot be too often re- 
peated. Something interesting about 
every artist represented will be de- 
veloped in every instance. 

—<—»~ 


HERE is no other question at this 
time of more national importance 
than the Chinese problem. The dis- 
patches at this writing point to a ser- 
ious and grave situation as a result of 
the ‘Boxer” outbreak. Henry L. 
Fobes, staff correspondent of ‘The 
National Magazine,” who left Boston 
in January, is now at Shanghai and 
has forwarded an illustrated article to 
be publishe@ in our next issue. Ob- 
servations made by Mr. Fobes at this 
time will give a clear indication as to 
what extent American interests are 
involved in the perplexing problem. 





CONSCIENCE IN CLOTHES 


HE dawn of a new prosperity 

throughout the country is evi- 
denced by many significant facts. 
Business and professional men, re- 
lieved of the weight of care caused by 
the commercial depression of the past 
months, are lightening the strain by 
giving an increased share of their at- 
tention to other matters. Outdoor 
sports, a week in the Maine woods, a 
day at the race track—all are elements 
making for the rejuvenation of the 
jaded slave of finance or the too in- 
tent watcher of the fluctuations of the 
tide of business. 

Another specially significant fact is 
the increased amount of attention 
paid to their personal appearance by 
all men. With the Wall street ther- 
mometer hovering around zero and 
their favorite stock dropping out of 
sight, the shade of a necktie or the 


set of a coat was too slight a matter 


to claim consideration. All this, how- 
ever, is now changed, and the business 
man, professional man, broker and 
merchant, in fact all classes, are seen 
in daily increasing numbers coming 
out of Macullar, Parker Company’s 
salesrooms with the satisfied expres- 
sion of men who are conscious that 
they have secured the proper thing in 
clothes at the most reasonable price 
consistent with the well-known supe- 
riority of the product of this firm. 
What mother of a healthy son has 
not met the preplexities of keeping 
the boy well clothed at the least pos- 
sible outlay? This isa question which 
the Macullar, Parker Company has 
successfully solved. They have first 
of all studied the boys, and the por- 
tions of the clothing where extra 
strength is required. The suits are 














